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SPEECH. 



JL resdatfoo to commit to mueii of tiie Prestdent^s message as relates to the sofaject 
of the tarifT being onder consideration — 

Mr. HUDSON addressed the House as <fblbvB t 

Mr. Speakbr; I have, from ihe firsts r^^nrded thia deiuite as premaiare; and 
now, if tlie House are disposed (a pass upon Ae sttbject at oaee» I wiU cheerfuMy 
jrield the floor. ^ 

But, as gentlemen say *^go od,'* I will endeavor to present my views to ibe 
consideration of the House.. The immediate questian before us, is on the amend- 
^naot of my friend from $piHh Carolina, [Mr. Riibtt,] to commit to tiie Committee 
of Way sand Mcaas, '* with instructions, that should it be in their optnion expedi- 
ent to lay additional duties, they shall be se laid as not to discriminate in favor of 
a;iy partacukr class of industry in the United States." 

This opens the whole subject of a discriminating tariff. The gentleman from 
4South Carolina, who moved these instructions, has met the qumtion with his char- 
a<:teristic frankness. He has laid the axe at the root of tiM tree. He denies to 
Congress the constitutional right of imposing duties which shall discriminate in fa- 
vor of manufactures. I propose briefly to notice this position. The Constitution 
^ves to Congress the right " to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States.'' As this grant of power is given without limitation, it follows 
that Congress may regulate commerce as it pleases— ^^nay impose a high duty upon 
one article, and adroit another free of dutyv On any fair construction of this clause, 
the power is as undoubted in the case of discriminating duties, as in the case of e/e-- 
-elarv^g war or maintaining a navy. This power of discrimination in the imposi- 
tion of duties seems essential,' not only to the regolatioa, but to the v^ry existence 
4>f commerce. 

. Grreat Britain, with whom we are more intimately connected by commercial in- 
tercourse than with any other nation, lets nov opportunity of protecting her ceoft- 
nierce and her industry paA naimproved. This she does by fostering her own 
^commerce, and by restricting that of other nations. Look at her restrictions upon the 
commerce of the United States. While we export fish to the amount of $800,000 
.annually, she prohibits its importation into the United Kingdom, and, at the same 
time, admits the products of her own fisheries free of duty. The whale fisheries 
<:onstitute no inconsiderable portion of our commerce; and how does she meet 
1^ in this case ? With free trade \ No, . sir;^ she imposes a duty of j^d6 12f . ^ 
per ton upon our oil, and admits the, same article, the product of her own fish- 
erieSf at a duty of Is. per ton, making a diact Imioatbn of £26 11«. against the 
United States. Whalebone is another considerable article of our commerce, but this 
is nearly excluded from the English market by her onerous exactions. She imposes' 
WL duty of £95 per ton upon American whalebone, and admits the same article 
iirom her provinces at a duty of £1 per ton. We exported to Great Britain last yoar 
tobacco to the ainiount of $3,077,000, and sho meet^ tliis artide, worth from six to 
ten cents per pound, with the enormous duty of three shillings sterling per pound, ^^^ 
and thereby raises a revenue, on one-tiurd of our exported tobacco, equal at least to^^^ 
the entire revenue of the United States. The com laws of England are too welt , 
tmderstood.to. require conMoedt ; they amount ta a proUhttion in ordmaiy cases. I 
will not stop here to inquire whether such r%id reatrictioDs are wise ac unwise ; li 
is sufficient to my purpose to know that such is the policy of Great Britain, and j 
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that it operatet oppressively upon our commerce. Now, under these circumstances^ 
who will say that the power ** to regulate commerce*' does not necessarily imply 
the power to pass countervailing duties ? This seems indispensable to the wise 
regulation, and almost so to the existence of our commerce* 

But the gentleman from South- Careliim despatches this at once, by saying that 
to regulate is not tn destroy. Does the gentleman mean to insinuate that com-* 
merce cannot exist under the restraint-of 4i»criminating duties 1 Our commerce 
has always been under this restraint; and has it riot gone on increasing? Under 
l)ie power to regulate commerce, Co(igre^ nmy suspend it, or,'if the gentlemanT. 
pleases, may destroy it for the time being. What was the embargo but a destruc* 
tion of commerce for a limited period 1 What the non-intercourse laws, but a re-^ 
striction much greater than any friend of protection now proposes-l And the Icon- 
siitutionality of these kws wiU noc, at this:day, be denied. That question has been 
settled in tho most solemn. manner* Thoterm eoAHnereels general, and iDcludet^ 
every article which goes into our foreign trade; and it is perfectly competent for. 
G#ngress to prohibit the importation of any one article, under the power to 
regulate commerce. The foi^ign shape trade was considered by the framers ot 
the Constitution as coming undev the general denommation of commerce ; and so* 
sensible were M parties that this commercial power gave Congress a right to pro-^' 
habit the slave trade^ that some States refused to adopt the Constitution until the' 
provision was incorporated therein, that this power should not be exercised till 1808» 

Bat, sir, there is another dause m the Constitution, which seems perfectly de- 
ci»ve on this subject. ^* Congress shall have power,'' says that sacred instrument^ 
**" to lay and collect taxes, duties, impoets, and excises.^' Here is full power to lay 
doties upon imports, at any time, and to any extent. The grant of power is abso-' 
late and unlimited^ atiendod with no restriction whatever, save that the duties *' shaH' 
he uniform tisronghout the United States." This would be sufficient of itself te. 
decide the questioa ; but the context nMikes the subject still more clear. After 
giving unlimited power to lay duties, th^ objects for which duties may be levied are 
expr^sly enumerated*— *Mo pay the debts and provide for the common defence 
and general welfare of the United States." 

Yes, sir, duties may be imposed for the two-fold object of paying the debts of the 
nation, and of providing for the common defence and general welfare of the people. 
It is a narrow view of the whole subject to suppose that the defence herOf' 
spoken of must be mere mUitary defence. Congress has as much power to defend 
our eitisens against the commercial policy of aity foreign nation^ as against her mil- 
itary operations— «as clear a right to protect us against the pauper laborers of Oreat 
Britain, as against her hired soldiers. We build ships to protect our commerce ; 
and can we not protect it by wiie enactments ! It is absard to say that we may 
erect forts on the seaboard, and send our ships npoo the ocean, to secure our prop- 
erty and guard our commerce, but have no constitutional power to secure the 
same end by countervailing laws and discriminating daties. Congress not only has 
tWo right, but is bound to provide* for the general welfare; and our Government' 
would be wanting in daty^-HMty, it would foil in securing the object for wbkh it was 
(Y^ied — ^if it did not encourage domestic industry, and secure to labor its just re- 
ward, by protecting it against the restrictive poiicy and pauper labor of the old; 
world. 

Bui the gentleman from South Carolina disposes of this in a manner equally 

summary. He maintains that if it were onceallowed that Congress might discrim^^ 

inato in favor of manofoetures, then it would follow that thet whole subject of taxa* 

^lion was absoluteiy conlided to Congress ! This statement^ Mr. Speaker, come* 

TiVom a gentlemfsn who professes the most a<bao]nlo, entire, unbounded confidence in- 

Ae people ; and can he net trust this question with the people's representatives t ' 

[Here Mr. Raarr ioterpoaed! to explaiin, and stated thet he bad put the question* 
eve&mere bvoadiy than 4s had beeo stated by the gentleman. His statement waa 
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that the protection doctrine made a majority of Congress the sole judge what to tax« 
^ well as how muck,] 

Well, sir, this comes to the same thing ; and the gentleman's principle, broadJjr 
;stated, is this — that nothing could be submitted to the discretion of Congress without 
annihilating the Constitution. Is the gentleman unwillijV that a majority should \ 
govern 1 If this annihilates the Constitution, as the genAf man says, then the Con- 
stitution is annihilated, whenever any subject is submitted to the good sense and 
Judgment of the House, and decided by a majority. 

The gentleman from South Carolina would settle this whole question at once. 
He insists that duties for protection and duties for revenue are net only difierent, j 
but directly opposed to each other. '* Where protection commences revenue ceases,*^ J 
IS the gentleman's maxim. He even goes so far as to maintain that revenue 1^ 
diminished just in proportion as you protect manuiactures. If you exclude the 
whole of any one article, you destroy all llie revenue from that article— if you ex- 
elude one-half, you destroy half of the revenue — if one fourth, you destroy one- 
fourth of the revenue — -and so of any other proportion. This is my friend's posi- 
tion ; and nothing can be more unsound, not to say absurd. It does not by any 
means follow, because a duty of 100 per cent, would destroy all revenue, that -a 
tiuty of 50 per cent, would destroy one-half, er a duty of 25 per cent, one-quarter 
of the revenue. 

[Here Mr. R. again interposed, and said that what he had stated #as true in 
jninciple. It might not produce it immediately ; for a period it might even increase 
the revenue — but ultimately it would destroy it.] 

Mr. Speaker, I am rejoiced to perceive that the gentleman has relaxed a little, 
'and is disposed to come down from the regions of abstractions, and look at things 
in a more practical manner. I shall endeavor to look at things in the same way. 
But the principle stated by the member from South Carolina, and repeated by other 
/gentlemen in the House, cannot be better illustrated than by an anecdote which I 
will relate. We have in our part of the country such an article as quack doctors. 
It was once my fortune to fall in with one, who was assailing the regular practice, 
and had selected the subject of blood-letting as the point of attack. He said, 
** I can convince any man, in two minutes, that blood-letting in all cases is inju- 
vj-ious and dangerous. This is the principle : filood is life ; if you take away the 
whole of a man's blood, you take away his life — he must die. And so if you take 
■away half of his blood, you take away half of his life ; if you take away one-quar- 
ter of his blood, you take away one-quarter of his life ; and so on,down to the least 
fractional proportion." Here is a perfect illustration of the gentleman's abstraction — 
the very thing. 

But how does this principle operate in practice 1 In 1835 and 1836 duties on pror 
tected articles were high. And was not the Treasury overflowing at that time? 
<^ertainly. Were not manufactures then protected T The gentleman admits that 
they were ; for, in arguing in favor of the compfomise act, he urged this considera- 
tion — that during the former portion of the period covered by that act, the manufac- 
turers enjoyed high protection ; and ic ought to be continued, that during the latter 
portion the producers might have their share. Yet, notwithstanding this protection 
of manufactures, revenue poured into the Treasury in such torrents that, to get rid 
of it. Congress was compelled to deposite it with the States. If protection destroys 
revenue, how came the Treasury to overflow when the protection was ample 1 

Another illustration of this principle will be found in the case of silk. Previous 
»to the late extra session, imported silk paid a very small duty ; now it pays 20 per 
• cent. Here is protection to a certain extent afforded to this species of manufacture ; 
and I put it to my friend from South Carolina to say, whether he believes that that 
20 per cent, duty will brine no additional revenue into the Treasury. Will he or 
,aoy other gentleman say thk 1 They will not ; they dare not. 

Take any ariicle now paying 5 per cent., and raise the duty to 20, and what will 
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! be the effect T The duty is increased four- fold ; ^ut is the revenue from this arti* 

cle diminished in the same proportion ? Will it be diminished at all ? No, it will 

\ be increased. The amount imported may be diminisKed, but the revenue will be 

- augmented. I go further, and maintain that a duty in a given case may amount ta 

i ^ a prohibition of that ai^icle, and still the revenue on the whole may be increased 

by that very measure. W^he prohibition of that article may induce our own citizens 

to go into the manufaciore of tiie article, and this species of manufacture may 

I I operate as an incentive to industry. By prohibiting the importation of that article,, 

new resources may be developed, new vigor imparted, and new sources of wealth 

opened, which, by producing general prosperity, would enable the great mass of the 

people to purchase more of other importations, and so on the whole increase th^ 

evenue of the country. What, then, becomes of the gentleman's position, that where 

protection commences revenue ceases 1 

But my friend from South Carolina represents the parties in this controversy ta^ 
be the manufacturers versus the people of the United States; and he refers to the 
late census to show, that while our whole population is 17,000,000, the manufactur- 
ers in the United States amount to only 791,000. Here are 800,000 against 
17,000,000. But does n6t every one see that this mode of stating the case is un- 
fair? Are the 17,000,000 alt laborers? Does not that number include women 
and children, infancy and age, the lame, the blind, the sick and the dying, while 
the 791,000 are all laborers, in the vigor and activity of life 1 Is such a comparison^ 
a fair one ? Surely not. But, unfair as it is, the gentleman goes even further, and 
contends that 791,000 is too large ; for the operatives have no interest in manufac- 
tures, and ought not to be counted* Such is (he position of the gentleman. 

Now, sir, I maintain that the laborers or operatives have a direct interest in man- 
ufactures, as direct as the owners themselves. When, from any cause, there is a 
stagnation in business, and the manufactured product accumulates, or is disposed of" 
at a reduced price, who suffers? Not the hands employed, but the owners. The 
owners of a cotton or woollen mill frequently run their mills without any profit for 
months in succession, rather than dismiss their hands. The first loss always falls 
upon the owners. But the gentleman says that the wages of the operatives are regu- 
lated, not by protection, but by the rate of wages given other labor around. This 
may be, to a certain extent, true; but the converse 6f this is equally true. The la- 
borers employed in manufactures are generally taken from the agricultural class, 
and the withdrawal of them from agricultural pursuits, tends to increase the price of 
labor in that pursuit. But my friend has told us that the whole number engaged 
in manufactures was less than 800,000 ; and does he mean to intimate that 800,000 
citizens are worthy of no consideration ? While the gentleman is unwilling to pro- 
tect 800,000 laborers, engaged in manufactures, he is a strong advocate for the en- 
couragement of commerce. The gentleman reminds me that he has not asked for 
nuy protection for commerce. No, ho has not, and for the plain reason, that com- 
merce is already protected ; protected more perfectly than manufactures have ever 
been. But al! the gentleman's speeches show that he is a strenuous advocate for 
commerce; and what number, 1 demand, is engaged in that pursuit? The same 
census gives 117,000 as the whole number engaged in commerce ; and if these de- 
serve our consideration, why not those engaged in manofactures? seeing the}' are 
more than six times as numerous. But I confess I haye but little confidence in the 
statistics connected with the census. That document represents the whole number 
engaged in manufactures in my own State to be 85,000. Now, sir, by official re- 
turns made by the assessors of the several towns to the Secretary of State in Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1837, the whole number engaged in manufactures was 117,000, and 
in this number were not included those engaged in many kinds of household manu- 
factures, such as braiding straw, palm leaf hats, Slc, Here then is an error of 
32>000 in a single State. 

But we have been told by the gentleman from South Carolina that the parties in^ 
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tbit^vit, were the maBu&cturers i^iii$t ibe poopie. Tbe iMiNifM|ui«ft«faiM4l 
the people ! Who are the manufacnirers but a part of tbe ptople t Tbe.peopiii, 
and the whole people, have an interest in thQ succeM of tbe manufacturtf, Tb^ 
commercial interest is intimately connected with tbe manufacturing. To say 
nothing of the imports of the raw matelials, the exports of manufactured articleis 
make an important item in our commerce, being about one*tenth of the whole 
amount. There were, during the past year, exported from the United States maiH 
ufactures to the amount of $12,866,000 — an amount larger than the two great 
staples, tobacco and rice* Manufactures not only give employment to our for^ 
eign commerce, but they foster our coasting trade, by giving employment to a lar|^ 
^ number of our vessels. There is no natural hostility^ between commerce and man- 
ufactures; but, on tbe contrary, they have one and |he same interenL That policy 
which encourages enterprise, which developes the resources and increases tbe 
wealth of the country, increases our commercial prosperity. 

in like manner agriculture has a direct interest in discriminating duties.. It 
seems to be taken for granted that all protection is given to manufactures, and 
none to agriculture. But it is not so. Many of the- products of the soil are now 
enjoying a |>rotection greater by far than most of the manufactured articles. 
Potatoes, oats, wheat, flour, indigo, cotton, pork, hrdt liams, beef, butter, cheese^ 
flaxy hemp, wool, d&c.« are now enjoying a high degree of protection. The potatoes 
of Maine are protected to tlie amount of ten cents per bushel. Repeal this duty» 
and how long would tbe potatoes of that State be found in Boston, New York, or 
Baltimore I Immediately would they be supplanted by the potatoes of Nova Sep- 
tia ; and even now you find the two competing for the same market. I have infor- 
mation that can be relied upon, that there were imported into the city of Boston alone* 
during the year 1841,46,438 bushels of foreign potatoes. Taj^e the article of 
cheese ; it is sold at the North for from seven to ten cents per pound, and it enjoys a 
protection of nine cents per pound, being some 100 per cent. This article is nuide 
In Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New York, as well as in New England. Remove tbe 
duty, and tbe cheese of England and Germany would come into our seaboard cities^ 
and drive the domestic article from tbe market, or greatly reduce the price. My 
sympathies are with the agriculturists. Their calling, at once tbe most ancient, > 

healthy, and honorable, is the foundation of every oth^^r. And if I believed that ; 

a tariff was destructive of their interest, I would abandon it altogether. i 

But the great value of manufactures to tbe farmer is the market which they open ', 

for his produce. Where would the South and West find a market for their ** yel- { 

low corn," of which the gentleman from Virgfinia [Mr. Wish] so frequently speakf, i 

if we had no manufactures in the North and East^ The ports of Great Britain aie 1 

abut against the. corn, tbe wheat, the floor, of the great graio*growiog States. These 
great staples, together with the rice of the South and ibe pork of Ohio, find their 
best market at the North, amon^ our manufactw-ers. There were imported into tbe 
city of Boston alone> during the year last past, 4,000,000 bushels of cprn, tbe pro* 
duct of the Sooth and West, while the quantity raised in the State amounted to j 

only 1,800,000 bushels. The flour brought into the same city, amounted to 40Q»000 j 

barreb, and the rice to 20,000 casks. A small portion of this was sent into New J 

Han^pshire ; but a much greater amount was brought in through other channels, and j 

consumed in the State. I can then address myself to the grain-growing interest in j 
every part of the House, and say to them, the subject is one in which you bavo a ; 
vital concern ; and if you know your own interest, as I trust you do, the manufac- 
tures at the North will be as dear to you as they are to Northern men. And yet j 
gentlemen on this floor will talk about manufactures being hostile to tlie public in- 
terest, and especially to tbe interest of agriculture ! ! 

The manufacturers, as such, are no party in this case. The great party inter- 
ested 18 tbe Imborers^ the working men of the wkoU country. And if gentlemi&n insist 
upon presenting this as a suit, and will have parties in tbe case, tbe true parties are 
the laborers v* the idlers* None, as it seems to me» can be hostile to manufac- | 
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>|ilMi;«i)r M Ml« fN^tfiidlioti of AiMNi^DHi hidoaify, tinl^ftt it be^dv^ ^o1e«4^ fife 
4ifA^t/fMBi anH wMi (oihe ttpforrth^ lifbonf ^ oihiots. Bm, $fr, I dt> not adihH th^t 
there ate Khy ^Mfnicfs In tftis t^i^. The c^tftry, and this ^hole country, hasa dh^t 
luiei^jit in the^iHi<ieM Of the' Ametlcan ^jrstetn, in the eftconragement of dohiestfc 
Indoftty. 

That we may fti?e the dfect of mafiufaeiores uprin our general prosperity, let ds 
-suppose rhstt they \trere all destroyed, all struck down ar a blo#« Then the 800;000 
persons Aow enffiiged In this branch of industry would all be turned loose upon the 
^^er callings in the comtntinity. Most of them would seek the heahhful employ- 
ivent of agriculture, and wduld naturally settle in the fertile valley of the West. 
And what Would be Ihi^ consequence? These products of the earth which ai^ 
now so abundant that tlifey would be almost valueless, were it not for the markets 
found in the niiniu facta rtng districts, would t)ecome ^till more abundant. And where 
would they find a market t Tb^y coiild rtot exchange them fbr the manufactures 
ef Englami, Ibr her corn laws would operate as a prohibition. These 800,000 
who are now ce^nsuhlers would be converted into 8iD0,000 producers, making a 
difference of 1,600,000. Would this promote the interest of agricnhure ? Surely 
*not; its products would be greatly multiplied, and its best market would be de- 
stroyed. Suppose the Wianafactore of sugar should be destroyed, what e^ett 
would that produce? The sugar plantations would be con\'«rted into cotton 
t fields, and the gentleman Opikn South Carolina wonld find increased com))etititfn 
in the production of^ his favorite staple, while his great Northern market; whidi 
Aow consumes one^quarter of the whole crop, would be lost. Meanwhile, the 
experiments of Great Britain in India would succeed, and she would be enabled to 
obtain her raw material from her own colonies. Thus would the policy of the South 
' spread desolation over the country, and involve her in the same common ruin. 

The gentleman from South Carolina has assumed that all protective duties were 
a tax upon the people, to be paid as a bounty to the m^ntifacturers. He has as- 
serted, again and again, that prices will rise jiist in proportion to the increase of 
duty. Thisj'Mr. Speaker, is far from being the fact. So far is this from being 
the troth, that th^ Opposite is more frequently true. There is, I admit, no absolute, 
fixed tule in thiis case. What is true of one article may not be true of another. 
What can be shown to be the result of a duty at one time, may tiot be produced to 
the same extent at another. Much must depend upon the supply and demand. It 
will also be fuOnd true that a small deficiency in the supply will raise the price of 
the whole commodity In the market far above the value of the deficit. And, on 
' the other hatid, a surplus, though small, will reduce the price of the whole '• com- 
modity far beybnd the valoe of the surplus. A surplus worth $10,000 would fre- 
quently produce an aggregate reduction of the w^ole quantity in the market to the 
amount of $50,000. This principle it so essential to tlie right understanding of this 
part of our subjecf, ttiat I trust I sfhall be pardoned, if I attempt a more foil illus- 
thition. We will suppose that there arc ten shops in this city, owned by as fhatiy 
individuals, and that $100 per quarter is a fair rent for each of them. But the 
number of traders wishing to occupy these shops is but nine, thereby leaving a 
surplus of one ^hop. Now, sir, what will be the practical effect of t^is state of 
things ? Nine shops will be occupied, and one will be vacant. The owner of the 
vacant shop, seeing all his neighbors enjoying an income of $100 per quarter, while 
' he rec^hres nothing, ofi^rs his shop for $90, on the wise principle that he had bet- 
ter'tilke that sun/i than nothing. This offer induces one of the traders, who is pay- 
ing $100; to qtiit the shop he Occupies, and take the one he can have for $90. 
This ^rharfge leaves another shop empty ; and this induces its owner to put that at 
$90 per quarter; this induces another to reniove, and take a shop at $90. And so 
they will go through with each shop, till all are brought down to $90. Hpre has 
been a reductioti'bf $10 upon each shop, msiking an aggregate of $ltK), being just 
"eqnii to; thb valtie of the surplus. And how stands the mi^tter now? Why, iir, 
'*^ere is 0ne empty shop, as at the beginning ; and the same prbcess of reduction 
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#ffl go bn, tAI ^th« pr ic^ 1$ brought dowti so low as to indacd some person to em- 
bark in traide, who, trader other circumstances, would not think of engaging in this 
kind of business. 

This pi-incfple, wWch every practical man will readily acknowledge, enters 
largely into our commerce, both foreign and domestic, and has an all-important 
bearing upon prices. Keeping this principle in view, let us inquire into the effect 
of a taritr upon prices. Suppose an article now paying 20 per cent, be subjected 
to 20 per celfit. more duty ; according to the gentleman's doctrine, the price must 
raise 20 per cent, in our market. But, in fact, this will not be the case. T'he 
American merdiant, who has been in the habit of taking this article of an English 
house to the ikmount of (2,000, writes to his correspondent in Gheat Britain, that, 
in consequence of the increase of duty, he can now take but $1,000, unless the 
manufacturer win reduce his price. The British manufacturer, knowing full well 
that if $1,000 #orfh of his fabrir 'be thrown into his home market, it will reduce 
the price, and lessen the value of his whole stock on hand, immediately reduces 
-his price, and so supplies his old customer with the usual quantity of the article. 
The amount of the reduction will depend upon, the state of the market : sometimes 
it will be more and sometimes less. The average, perhaps, would be one-half of 
the increased duty. The foreign manufacturer, paying one-half of the additional 
duty, the actual duty paid by the importer would be 30 per cent, instead of 40. 
But as the increased duty would protect the manufacturer, oUr citizens would em- 
bark with Yankee zeal in this species of manufacture. This would produce com- 
petition at home, and the increased quantity of the fabric thrown into our market, 
would have a tendency to produce a surplus, and this would serve to keep down 
the price. Here would, be a double cbmpelition :" a competitioU between the for- 
eign and the domestic manufacturers, and a competition between the domestic 
manufacturers themselves. The natural tendency of this would be to reduce 
prices. Its operation would bei niore or less sudden, according to the character of 
the roanufatture. If it were a costly kind of manufacture, or one which required 
great experience or skill, it would take longer to bring this reduction about. But 
if the manufacture were of such a nature as to require but little capital or little ex- 
perience, the competition and consequent reduction would be more immediate. 
After making all allowances for fluctuations, from Various causes, we layjt down 
as a general principle, which will hold good, take h number of years in succession, 
that duties looking to protection, if they are judiciously laid, will reduce prices. 

This not only appears evident fVom the nature of the case, but is sustained by 
fkcts taken from official documents. These facts I will present for the considera- 
tion of the House. 



Description of artkles. 



Braces of 24 bitts 

Hsmmers, per dozen 

Clipboard locks per dozen 
. iSteelyards, per pfiir 

Hinges, cast butt«, per dozen 
'Compasses, rule jt. per dozen 

Curry conabs, pcrr dozen - 



1816. 



Price. 



s. d. 
18 10 
12 

4 

4 8 

3 2 

4 2 
3 10 



Duty. 



per ct. 
20 

2e 

20 
2i\ 
20 
20 
20 



1825. 



Price. 



Duty. 



per ct. 
25 
25 
«5 
25 
25 
25 
25 



1929. 



Price. 



8. d. 

5 

5 4 

1 10 

1 4 

1 2 

2 7 
1 4 



Doty. 



per ct. 
25 
25 
25 
35 
25 
25 
25 



18S2. 



Price. 



s. d. 
5 
4 2 

I a 

1 

1 4 

l' 10 

11 



Duty. 



pr. ct. 
25 
25 
25 
36 
26 
25 
25 



Here is a list of articles in the iron manufacture, which shows moSt conclusively 
that the duty, by producing domestic competition, has reduced the price more than 
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one-half. I have taken these prices frpni diH^aments furnished iWuq the TreanqF 

Department, and I have placed the duty and the prices lo connezioi?, sa as to sho^r 
what each article sold for under each duty. I have selected the year 1816, to 
show the cost of the article before the tariff of that ye^r, and the years 1825 and 
1829, to show the effects of the tariffs of the preceding years, and 1832 as the last 
year contained in the dociiinents referred to. This table showSyOaost conclusively, 
the wisdom of the protective policy. 

Nor is this principle illustrated by the mSViufacture of iron alone. Other articles 
. which have enjoyed protection havo also fallen in price. The same 4*4 cottoo 
sheetings which, in 1816, sold at Is. 3d. sterling, could be bought in 1832 for 4^. 
sterling per yard. Printed goods costing in 1816, 36s. per piece could be bought 
in 1832 for from 18s. to 22s. per piece. Common blue and white calico, costing in 
1816, 32s. per piece, could be had in 1832 for 12$. or 15s. per piece. Broadcloth* 
costing in 1817, 20s. could be had in 1832 for 7s. lOd. Thesv facts are ail taken 
from official documents, and their correctness is vouched for by the names of David 

• Honshaw, of Boston , and Jtrmes N. Barker, of Philadelphia, collectors of those ports, 
and Mr. Secretary McLane. 

I And while I am upon tliis subject, I have one fact more, for the special consola- 

tion of my friend from South Carolina, who has uttered such doleful lamentations 
. over the oppression of the poor man, who was so heavily taxed by the manufactur- 

> ers, '* on every nail he drove into his cabin.** In 1816 cut nails were selling at 

^ . wholesale for 11 cents per pound. A duty of 3 cents per pound was imposed by 

j the tariff of that year, and the very next year they went down to 9 cents per pound. 

The duty was subsequently raised to 5 cents per pound, and the price of nails has 
I been reduced to 8, 7, 6, 5, and I believe to 4^ cents per pound ; that is, less than the 

; protecting duty. This is tlie hardship of the poor man, whose cabin nails excite s(> 

much sympathy. I am asked, Mr. Speaker, by a gentleman near me, whether the 
^ nails which sold in 1816 for 11 cents were not wrought nails, and the nails which 

f have since been sold for the low prices mentioned, were not cut nails. I will answer 

i the gentleman ; they were all cut nails, and nails of the same kind — all 4-penny 

i nails — and this on the authority of Mr. David Henshaw* He places wrought naib 

It and cut nails in separate columns. Wrought nails have not been manufactured Uy 

i any considerable extent in this country, and heuce the price of that article has not 

I been niiaterially reduced. 

i But it may be said that these reductions in prices are owing not to a protectiv0 

j tariff, but to the great iniprovements which have been introduced into machinery* 

I I have no disposition to deny that improvements in machinery have done much to 

^ reduce prices. But what has caused this improvement? What has given rise t(y 

' labor-saving machines? The very competition which protection has produced, has 
! been the efficient producing cause of these improvements. That inventive power 

• which has been exerted in perfecting machinery, would have slumbered for ages to 

• come, as it has for ages past, had not manufactures been prosecuted, and necessity^ 
which is the mother of invention, demanded the employment of labor-saving ma- 

^ chines. It b to protection that we owe competition, and to competition that wo 

t owe those inventions which have aided in the reduction of prices. So that, after all, 

I this reduction is mainly to be ascribed to protection, and to tlie industry which it 

' stimulates, and to the genius which it excites. 

I regret that this whole subject has been treated as if it were a local question, and 
^ as if New England was the only portion of the Union which was interested in the 

subject. This is not a Massachusetts question ; noj nor a New England question. 
The manufactures of Massachusetts could stand with less protection than most others^ 
In some of our establishments a large capital is invested, and rich capitalists are en- 
gaged. They can ride out almost any gale — they can stand any ordinary storm. In 
^ fact, such establishments as those at Lowell could perhaps do better with a lower 

rate of duty ; because, in such an event, the small competitors would fall ; the^ 
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amount of manofactured goods would diminish ; and, having th^ market to themse^vt^, , 

they coald command a higher price for their cottons* ^Pennsylvania and Virginia ; 

need protection more than Massachusetts. Look at their iron and coal ; there weie ! 

imported into the city of Boston alone, in 1841, 1,836,818 bushels of foreign coal, ! 

to the injury of the coal interest of those States. And the same b true of all the J 

middle States, where manufacturing is carried on. Nay, all the grain-growing States i 

have an interest in this question, as vital as Massachusetts herself. Indeed, if I 
vere to select a State which above all others would be benefited by the protective 
policy, it would bo Virginia. Nature has been most ample in her gifts to the Old 
Dominion. Her beautiful bay and her navigable rivers are admirably adapted 
to commerce. Her low lands produce the "yellow corn," which is a great favor- | 

ite of the gentleman before me, [Mr. Wise.] And, while her low lands furnish j 

food for the support of manufacturers further up the country, she has water power | 

ample to drive machinery sufficient to manufacture for a continent. Her mountains - 
are stored with precious minerals, salt, and iron, in abundance. Let her try manu- ; 

factures, and she would soon find that the interest of her whole people would be pro- 
moted. She would find that the protective policy was no abstraction, but the most ! 
practical thing in the world ; and her whole people would be in favor of those disi- t; 
criminating duties which are directly recommended in the President's message. 

[Here, the hour having arrived, Mr. H. gave way for an adjournment. On Tues* j 

day, when the subject came up for consideration, he resumed the subject, and con- * 

eluded his speech.] ! 

Mr. Speaker : the kind indulgence extended to me by the House yesterday, in ii 

listening to my remarks, admonishes me not to abuse that indulgence by trespassing [ 

too much upon their patience this morning. When I gave way for an adjournment \ 

yesterday, I had been endeavoring to show that protecting duties, when judiciously f 

laid, tended to reduce prices, and generally produced that effect. This is not in- 1 

variably the case. If the duty be imposed upon articles which do not come in com- | 

petition with our own industry, this effect will not be produced ; and when the duties^ 
are imposed upon those articles the manufacture of which requires a large outlay ! 

and long experience, the reduction will not take place immediately. ' 

But, sir, I shall probably be told, that if an increased duty tends to reduce prices^ 
it affords no protection to the manufacturer. This position is more specious than 
sound. A judicious tariff does protect the manufacturer, though at the same time 
it reduces prices. Discriminating duties enable our own manufacturers to compete 
with the foreign, by securing them against the policy to which foreign manufactur- \ 

ers frequently have recourse, for the sole purpose of destroying our infant establish* 
ments. I am aware that It is difficult to present an abstract principle clearly toth& 
understanding of the House ; and, as the whole subject is one of a practical charac- 
ter, I will illustrate this principle by taking a familiar case. | 

An article, now free of duty, is selling in our market for $1 20 ; the eleroents^ 
which mukc up this price are these : cost in foreign market $1, cost of importation 
10 Cents, importer's profits 10 cents — making $1 20. At this price the article can be 
manufactured in this country. Now, let one of our citizens go into the manufac- 
ture of this article, and what will be the result? Why, the foreign manufacturer^ j 
who has heretofore enjoyed the monopoly of our market, and who is enjoying large 
profits, will immediately put the article at 90 cents to the American importer — thi». 
being the cost of the article. He will willingly forego all profit for the time beings. ^ 
for the purpose of crushing the infant establishments in this country ; and the im- 
porter will give up one-half of his profits, rather than lose this portion of his business. 
This will reduce the price of the article 15 cents, bringing it^down to $1 05. The 
American manufacturer immediately finds the article in the market at this reduced 
price, which is in fact less than he can manufacture the article for. He must, 
* therefore, abandon his business, give up his establishment at a great sacrifice, and 
yield the market to the foreign manufactarer, who, finding his new rival destroyed^ 
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vill imrhedliatety demand the old price, and put his article at $1 ; and the coosuBier 
in this country Wilt be compelled to pay )1 20, or perhaps $1 25, to make up the 
toss which the itnporter and foreign manufacturer sustained during the period of 
competition. This is the result when the article is free of duty. 

Now, we wilt talce the same article, at the same price, both in Europe and America, 
with protective duties. A duty of 15 cents is imposed upon the article, to encouf- 
a^e domestic manufactures. This, added to the former price, $1 20, would bring 
the article up to $1 35. The foreign manufacturer fears that he shall lose the 
American market; and consequently, to prevent a surplus in his own home'market, 
> and to create a surplus here, he will at once put his article at cost, 90 cents ; the 
importer will forego half his profits, and take off 5 cents, which will bring the arti- 
cle down to $1 20 — the very price which the article brought before the duty was im- 
posed. In the meantime, the American manufacturer produces the article, which he 
can sell for the iame price. Here, then, the manufacturer is protected, and the 
consumer has no additional price to pay. The importation will not be niateriallv 
I <;hecked ; and this, with the domestic production, will create a surplus, which will 

I tend to a reduction of the price. A sharp competition will ensue, and necessity, 

[ that mother of invention, will bring out improvements in machinery, so that the ar* 

' tide can be produced at a cheap rate. The skill also which is acquired will enable 

i the manufacturer to turn off the article at less expense, and so afford it to the con- 

aumer at a reduced price. Thus, sir, will discriminating duties protect the manu- 
[ facturer, and at the same time cheapen the article. Is it not sol Does not expe- 

^ rience justify this position? Without a duty, the foreign ipanufacturer sells at the 

I maximum price ; with the duty, he sells at the minimum ; without the duty, he 

* could profitably reduce his price' to destroy our manufacturer ; with the duty, he 

\ 'must come down to the lowest price to compete with him. 

Gentlemen have spoken of a protective tariff as an exploded doctrine. An «x- 
ploded doctrine! When, where, and by whom was this doctrine exploded? I de- 
mand. It was the doctrine of the Constitution. It had the support of the first 
President and the first Congress. Yes, sir, General Washington, who was Presi- 
dent of the Convention which formed the Constitution, in his first message to 
Congress, says : " The advancement of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures^ 
I hy all proper means, will not, I trust, need reconimendation." In compliance 

with this suggestion, the first Congress, in their first public act — I say Jirst, for 
though it stands second in the laws, the first act was simply an act binding all offi- 
cers of Government to the Constitution ; an act imposing a solemn oath to adhere 
to that sacred instrument — the first Congress, composed in no small degree of the 
very men who formed the constitution, in their first public act employ this language 
I in the preamble : " Whereas ic is necessary, for the support of the Government, 

\ for the discharge of the debt of the United States, and for the encouragement and 

I protection of manufactures, that duties be laid upon goods, wares, and merchan- 

i dise imported : 

i •* Be it enacted,** &c. This act then goes on to provide for discriminating du- 

i ties. Now, I care not whether these duties be high or low. It is. sufficient that 

1 they were laid to raise a revenue and to protect manufactures. I will not go 

H through the list of Presidents or precedents on this subject; this has been done 

' by ray friend from Vermont, [Mr. Sladb ;] but I will say. that every President, 

• ^rom General Washington down to the present Executive, unless it be the elder 
Adams, has recognised the doctrine of protectins: domestic industry, and has rec- 
ommended encouraging manufactures. When Washington, the President of the 
'I Convention that framed the Constitution ; Madison, the writer of that matchless in- 

strument; and Jefferson, the great democratic expounder of it, concur in the opin- 
^ ion, that Congress has the right of protecting manufactures, and ought to exerci&e 

' 'it, every modest man should be slow in pronouncing that doctrine unconstitutional. 
^ But we are told that the doctrine is exploded. When was it exploded, and by 
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wbomt It H^s been recommejide^ by eyery Pr^tidei^ti ^;d4 b«« been affiruned tgr,- 
eirtry Congress. There has been no period in our history in which this doctrine 
b^s not been a living law upon our statute book. W»s it exploded in 1816, 1824, 1828»^ 
or 18821 Let the acts of those years speak for themselves. Was it exploded by 
tbe famous compromise actt The gentleman from South Carolina contends thai 
tK«t act discriminates in favor of manufactures ; and that act has not yet expiredp,^ 
This explosion^ as gentlemen will have it, must, 1 think, be an event yet future. 
Or, if it has been exploded at all, it must hpve been done by the speeches of the 
gentlemen from South Carolina and of New York, [Mr. McKeon,] in favor of free 
trade and direct taxation. Free trade has been extolled as a glorious doctrine, and 
it has been intimated that, if all men would adopt it, we should have a commercial, 
millennium. I regard the doctrine of free trade as nothing more nor less than a 
part of the system of entire non-resistance. Why do not the gentlemen who advocate 
this doctrine carry out their views, and say that they will not erect forts, build ships^ 
or sqpport armies and navies! The gentleman from New York, in the famous 
McLeod debate, was as belligerant as the rest of us, to say the least ; and my friend 
from Sooth Carolina is not disposed to brook insults or injuries, come from whom 
they may. Will gentlemen carry out their views, and make no preparation for the ^ 
defences of the country, on the ground that, if all men would be peaceable, we 
mi|;ht have a military millennium, if the expression be allowable t When ibe gen- 
tlemen will go thus far, then they may tatk of free trade^ but not before. 

The gentleman from South Carolina has told us that millions h^ve been paid to. 
the rich manufacturers, and he has more than intimated that the burdens of a tariff 
fall principally upon the South. As our attention has been called to this subject^ . 
let us compare the population of the South with the population of the North, that 
we may be able to decide this question. Take the cotton-growing States, and nearly , 
one-half of their entire population are slaves. Now, it cannot be pretended, for a 
single moment, that this population consume any thing like the amount of dutiable 
articles which is consumed by the frf^e population at the North. Their food and 
their clothing pay but little duty. While all this class of Southern population con«^ 
tribute but little to the support of the Government, the laboring classes at tho 
North are in the constant use of those articles which pay a revenue to the Govern- 
nient. Their food, their dress, the furniture of their houses, all contribute to the 
national treasury. If we allow that the wealthy portion of the Southern population 
consume an equal amount of dutiable articles with the same class at the North, I 
suppose it will be found true, that there is a larger portion of the white populati^ 
in the Southern States who are poor, than will be found in the Northtm States* 
The operatives of a cotton mill consume articles paying tea times as much duty as , 
the same number of Southern slaves. It is idle, then, and worse tlian idle, to pre- 
tend that the South is more heavily taxed than the North. The truth is the very 
reverse of this. From the character and habits of our population, the burdens of 
taxation must fall more heavily upon the North. 

But, perhaps, it maybe said that the free articles — those which are used in manu*> 
factures — are consumed at the North more than at the South. This may be true.* 
But some of these free articles — wool, below 8 cents, for example — and some of « 
the coarse fabrics, are made free, or nearly so, for the express benefit of our Southern 
friends. But we have official documents which will decide this question. A com- i 
inunication from the Treasury Department, submitted to the 26th Congress, giving . 
a detailed account of the importations into the several States, from the year 1821 to 
to 1839, shows that the average rate per cent, actually paid on the whole amount 
of Importations, including the free as well as the dutiable articles, amounted in Mas- 
sachusetts to 38 per cent., and in South Carolina to only 28 per cent, making a 
difference of 10 per cent, in favor of South Carolina. And still if is represented: 
that the South bear tbe greater part of the burdens of the Governmcptit ! 

The North, even as compared with the West, are taied the mQt% Jbc^vily.^y 
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impost duties. This b no subject of complaint by Northern men. It arisest not . 
A*om any inequality in our laws, but grows out of the nature of the case.^ In all 
new countries the inhabitants depend more upon their own products for food, and 
are less extravagant in their dress, than in older settlements. We» upon tho sea- 
l^ard, have more temptations to luxury and extravagance in dressing our persons* 
and furnishine our houses, than our brethren in the Western wilderness. 
' We have been told upon tliis floor that a discriminating tariff was a tax upon 
Southern labor^ to increase Northern capital. The contest, gentlemen tell us, is 
between Northern capital and Southern labor! Mr. Speaker, I wish to assail no 
p»art of the country ; but, sir, I am compelled to say that the truth is the very reverse 
of this. It is Southern capital against northern labor. The North has frequently 
been taunted as being rich and grasping. Gentlemen have pointed to our manu- 
facturing villages as evidence that we were fattening upon the labor of what they 
denominate the great producing States. But why do gentlemen point to our manu- 
facturing villages t Let them look to our soil, rough and rugged as it is, and com- 
pare our cultivated fields with their exhausted soil and half cultivated plantations, 
and ask themselves whether they cannot account for this dlfierence, by our habits 
of industry, and the character of the labor we employ. 

Nor is it true that our manufactories are carried on or owned by the wealthy, to 
the extent that gentlemen would represent. Many of our cotton and woollen mills 
are owned and operated by men of small capital — the laborers in the mills owning 
a portion of the property. Many species of manufacturer prosecuted in Massachu- 
setts (and 1 speak ol my own State only because I can speak of her more under- 
tlandingly than of any other) require but very little capital. We manufacture boots 
and shoes to the amount of $15,(K)0,000 annually. This large sum is to a great extent 
the product of labor. The conversion of a raw hide into shoes is produced by hu- 
nlan toil. The manufacture of furniture and chairs amounts to $1,300,000 annually, 
and labor is the principal ingredient in this product. The same is true of hats, 
which are manufactured to the amount of about $700,000 per year. The annual 
product of straw bonnets and palm- leaf hats is $2,000,000 ; and this begins and ends 
in labor, and labor, too, mostly performed by women and children. By the official' 
statistics of Massachusetts it will be seen that there are produced annually of these 
little articles, these household manufactures — such as straw and palm-leaf hats and 
bonnets — a very large amount. In some towns, where such articles are manufac- 
tured, the amount in dollars is ttn times the amount of the population of the town ; 
acid in some few cases twice that amount — that is, a town of 2,000 inhabitants will 
produce of straw, palm-leaf, and articles of this character, $20,000, and, in some 
cases, $40,000, though, in the latter case, a portion of the article, partly manufac- 
tured, was obtained in the adjacent towns. These articles are, to a great degree, 
tlio product of labor, and are produced principally by the women and children. And 
it is by unremitting toil, by patient and continual application, that these products 
are brought forth. By means such as these, hundreds of poor families, of loae 
vidows and destitute orphans, are supported. 

And I would gladly ask my friend from South Carolina whether he can present a 
picture like this from his own State ; whether the females or the males there will 
submit to toil like this t He knows that they wHl not. And still he speaks of our 
manufacturers as though they were all men of overgrown capital, rolling in luxury 
and in wealth ! I will give the gentleman a speciman of Tanker manufactures. 
There are gentlemen within fifteen or twenty miles of my residence who manufac- 
ture wooden ware. And what, Mr. Speaker, do you suppose they produce 1 I will 
tell you. They manufacture j>ai/5, and wash-boards^ and mop-handles^ and clothes 
jrins. And where do you suppose they find a market for these staple commodities t 
I will tell you. They send them into the Western wilderness ! They have actually 
an agency in Missouri, to which these articles are sent for sale. 

We have another class of manufactures, of a different character. Our cottooi wool- 
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Jen, glass, iron, and paper manufactories turn ont an annual product about equal to 
the capital invested. Take all our manufactures together, and the annual product 
is at least one-third more than the capital invested. Not that the annual product is 
so. much dear gain ; far otherwise. The interest and insurance on the capita] and 
fabric, the cost of the raw material, the cost of the labor, and other incidental 
charges, are all to be deducted. In fact, a company may turn off an annual product 
greater than the capital invested, and still prosecute their business ait a loss. 

From this view of our manufactures, it will be seen that our fibrics are in a great 
degree the product of labor, and not of capital. But how is it with the products of 
the South I Take their great staple, cotton ; of what is that the product 1 of labor 
w of capital ? Of capital, almost exclusively. Their lands are capital and.theit 
slaves are capital, made so by their ^wn laws. In strictness of speech, they have 
no labor, in the sense in which tliat word is used, as drstingoished from capital, in 
the production of their cotton crop, if we except the overseers and the faw white 
men who are employed. By the institutions and laws of the South, their slaves are 
property — capital in the same sense that our machinery is ; and, when they talk of 
protecting their labor, they mean, if they mean any thing, protecting their property. 
In this view of the subject, I claim no originality ; Mr. Woodbury, that Northern 
man with Southern principles — Mr. Woodbury, the late Secretary, whoso authority 
will not be disputed by my friend from South Carolina, presents the same view^ in 
his report upon cotton in 1836. He estimates the whole amount of capital employed 
in the cotton culture as follows : 

Capital in lands ..... $312,000,000 

Capital in slaves - - - - - 408,000,000 

Capital in horses, cattle, &c. - - - - 20,400,000 

Floating capital, for taxes, tools, overseefs, dec. - 30,600,000 



Making a grand total of - - - - $771,000, 000 . 

With these facts staring them in the face, will Southern gentlemen on this floor 
have the effrontery to tell ns that the doctrine of protection is a contest between 
Northern capital and Southern labor? It is a contest between Southern capital, or 
what is made capital by their laws, and the free labor of the North. 

The gentleman from South Carolina laments that any thing should be said 
tending to array one part of the Union against the other; and yet, in the same 
speech, he speaks of Northern manufactures as oppressors^ plunderers^ robbers. 
The gentleman tells us that, if the protective policy is adhered to, the Constitution 
will l^ destroyed ; and he more than intimates tliat the Union will be dissolved. I 
regret that any gentleman should so far forget his duty to himself and his country 
as to speak of dissolving the Union ; yes, sir, I am more grieved than alarmed at 
this threat ; it has been repeated so often that it has lost all its terror. Dissolve 
the Union ! Who would suffer by such an event? Let gentlemen count the cost 
liefore they take a step involving such horrid consequences. But I will not dwell 
upon a subject so painful. But, if the Union must be dissolved, be the responsi- 
bility upon those who commit the suicidal act. 

I have no disposition to array one portion of the Union against another ; I would 
strengthen the cord which binds them together. And I believe that the measure 
Wfore us is one in which we have a mutual interest. Let a discriminating tariff be 
wisely adjusted, distinguishing between luxuries and necessaries, between articles 
which come- in competition with our own industry and those which do not, and it 
will prove a bond of union, by imparting the greatest good to the greatest number. 
iBuch a tariff would promote alike the interest of the East and the West, the Notth 
and the South, and spread prosperity through tlie land. 
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, AirnCLEs. 


Stands 
employed. 


Value. 


CapitaL 




86 


1114,125 


#«0,5H 


Axm, acjtbev uilUhf, <ic, , - - i . 


367 


325»956 


196,038 


Bonnets (straw,) and palm leaf hats - - - 




1,902,803 




Books and stationery^ pocket books, &c. 


1,023 


1,048,140 


909,800 


Boots and shoes - - - - - 


39,0€|8 


14,642,520 




Brass and cof^^ ..... 


297 


1,469,354 


635,800 


BriUMniaaDdbtoektin . ^ . . . 


59 


66,860 


7,000 


Brushes, brooms, and basketo .... 


350 


289,512 


" 103,00^ 


Quttons of all kinds - - . - . 


3^ 


246,000 


147,200 


Candles (sperm and tallow) and soap 


366 


1,620,730 


697,300 


Candlesticks, playing cards, chocolate, clocks, coflee mills. 








Ac. 


81 


66,914 


29,8^ 


Cards (wool) - - ^^ - * - 


139 


264,420 


14S,34^ 


Carriages, wagons, sleighs, harnesses, &c - - 


045 


679,442 


278,790 


Casks and hoops - - 


194 


202,832 


81,25(f 


Chairs and cabinet ware - 


2,011 


1,262,121 




Clo^ng, neck stocks, and suspenders ... 


3,939 


2,013,316 


780,158 


Combe - - - - ' . - - 


444 


268,500 




Cordage and twine " - 


439 


481,441 


385,375 


Cotton goods, (cloths) - . - - 


19,754 


13,056,669 


14,369,719 


Cotton batting, tbjread, warp^ and wicking . - > 


iw 


^69,221 


78,000 


Cotton printing -.-..- 


1,660 


4,183,121 


1,539,000 


Cutlery - - ' - - - . 


193 


186,200 


92,033 


Drugs, medidnes, and dye stufis . . ^ 


97 


371,019 


98,^95 




20,126 


7,592,290 


12,484,078 


For caps, and other manufaatures of for - 


100 


78,600 


55,000 


Glass 


647 


831,076 


769,400 


Glue - - - - - - 


18 


34,625 


10,700 


Gold and siWer leaf . - - . . 


36 


43,000 


11,200 


Gunpowder _...-. 


77 


246,357 


160,800 


Htt» --..-.- 


867 


698,086 




Iron castinfl^, bar and rod, Ac. - . . - 

Jewelry, ailver, i^ silver plate . - - - 


1,311 


1,658,670 


1,516,025 


207 


385,500 


161,550 


Lead manufactures - . - - , 


43 


201,400 


6,400 


Leather, including morocco .... 


1,798 


3,254,416 


3,033,423 


Looking-glasses - - - - 


68 


165,500 


61,600 


Machinery of various kinds - - 


1,399 


1,236,390 


1,146,775 


Muskets, rifles, pistols, swords, Ac. . - - 


394 


288,800 


65,943 


Nails, brails, and tacks, - - - - . 


1,095 


2,527,095 


1,974,000 


Oil, (refined whale aijd otter oil) - - 


145 


2,030,321 


1,133,500 


Organs and piano fortes . - - - . 


239 


324,200 


172,000 


Paper ----.-- 


1,173 


1,544,2.30 


1,167,700 


Stiddles, trunks, and whips, . - . . 


758 


351,575 


109,625 


Salt - - - - 


708 


246,069 


801,753 


Sbavels, spadea, forks, and him - . . - 


284 


264,709 


225,523 


Silk 


125 


56,150 


137,000 


Spectacles, starch, stone and earthenware 


47 


35,560 


20,974 


Stone, (granite, marble, slate, Ac) - - . 


1,177 


680,782 


209,950 


Sugar, (refined) - - ^ - - 


92 


976,454 


303,652 


Snuff and segars - - • - » . 


396 


184,601 


33,305 


Tin ware ...... 


377 


304,322 




Toola, (carpenter^ jamars, and shownAers) 


279 


258,531 


110,8d7 


Types and stereotypes . . . - - 
Woollen goods - - ^ - 


215 


157,000 


140,000 


7,097 


10,399,807 


5.770,75# 
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MR, HUDSON, OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

THE TARIFF BILLS. 



Delivered in the Committee of the Whole H. R. July 8, 1842. 

The Tariff Bills being under consideration — 

Mr. HUDSON addressed the committee as follows : 

Mr. Chairman : From what 1 have seen of the spirit and temper of the com* 
Diittee, and from what 1 know of the- views and feelings of gentlemea on this ioor, 
I am inclined to believe that there is not a radical difference of opmioti between us. 
I am satisfied that if gentlemen could forget their pi*econceived opinions, and would 
sit down and candidly compare notes, they would find themselves much nearer 
together than th^ imagine. Every man will allow that the Treasury is empty ; 
every noan will adii/it that we need revenue ; and, whatever may be his party 
bias or speculative opinions, every man will acknowledge that our revenue must 
come mainly, if not wholly, from imposts. Nearly every member on this floor will 
adroit that, in imposing duties, there should be discrimination for revenue, and in 
some degree for protection. Every man, in imposing duties, would have some 
reference to the policy of the nations with which we are connected by commercial 
intercourse. 

I doubt whether there is a gentleman present who will dissent from these views. 
Will any member on this floor rise in his place and say that, in the imposition of 
duties, he would have no regard to the interests of the people ? Will any one 
maintain that the " general welfare," ihe very object for which the Government 
was instituted, should be overlooked or disregarded, in raising the means to support 
the Government? If any one entertains these opinions, and is willing to carry 
them out, let him speak : let him declare, in the presence ^f this House and 
of the nation, that he will not discriminate between luxuries and necessaries, 
and that he has no disposition to protect the laborers of this free Republic 
against the pauper labor of the old world. ^ 

Mr. Chairman, if we approach this subject like business men, our first inquiry 
will be, what are the wants of the Government ? The Secretary of the Treasury 
estimates the^ wants of the Government for three years to come at $32,000,000 an- 
nually. The chairmea of the Committee of Ways and Means and of JManufactures 
assure us that it would not be safe to estimate the necessary amount of nett revenue 
at less than $27,000,000 or $28,000,000 for several years to come. In these esti- 
mates are included several millions which will be required to redeem Treasury notes 
outstanding, and to pay the interest and redeem the principal of the loan required 
to pay the debts of the late administration, and to supply the deficiency created in 
the Treasury by the reductions which have taken place during the last year, by the 
operations of the compromise act. 

The Secretary estimates the importation at $107,000,000, from which he de- 
ducts $13,000,000 for the free articles, leaving about $04,000,000 of imports, 09 
which to raise the necessary revenue. Without intending to go Into this part of 
the subject, which has been fully exhibited by the chahrman of Ways and Means, it 
is sufficient to say that, taking the Secretary's own estimate, to raise $32,000,000 
00 an importation of $94,000,800 would require an ad valorem duty of about 35 
per cent. 

Now, sir, bow shall the necessary amount be raised 1 Every gentleman wiU 
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admit the propriety of a free list. It viwAd be folly to impose a duty upon specie, 
the importation of which amounts, in some years, to $15,000,000. Equally un- 
wise would it bo to 4mpo8e a duty on articles ioiported for the use of the United 
States^ or for literary institutions and societies. The other free articles are gene- 
rally those of absolute necessity, as drugs and medicines, or the raw materials ne- 
cessary to our manufactures. Such a list has always existed ; from the adoption of 
the Constitution it has been the policy of the Government to admit such articles 
free of duty : nor atn I ^ware that any gentleman who has examined the subject 
is disposed to annihilate this free list. 

What duties, then, shall be imposed upon the $94,000,000 of dutiable articles ? 
We have already seen that the duty, if it were levied 4ipon every article, must be 
35 per cent. But will every article bear this duty 1 Or would a sound policy 
dictate such an imposition? No ; the same reasons which would dictate a free list, 
would require that a moderate rate of duty be imposed upon some articles. One 
class of articles is of such a character that they could be easily smuggled, and a high 
duty would lead to frauds upon the revenue; another class is coii^umed principally 
by4he poor,' who are but illy able to bear the burden of any additional taxation. 
One article cofliesf in competition with a domestic production, and another does 
not ; one article is obtained fron^ a country whose ports are open to our produc- 
tions, while another comes from a country IVom whose ports our products are ex- 
cluded. These considerations would dictate a different rate of duty. A horisontal 
duty is as absurd in political economy, as an exact equality or uniformity in nature. 
No man can, 1 am persuaded, after reflecting for a single moment, maintain that 
every article, under all the variety of circumstances, should pay the same rate per 
cent. 

We are required, then, by the dictates of propriety, of sound policy, of common 
sense, to discriminate in the imposition of duties ; and if some articles are brought 
below the average rate, others must be carried above. But on what principles shall 
we discriminate ? Before I answer this question, I wish to inquire, why raise a 
revenue at all! If it be said that it is necessary to support the Government, I 
say, then carry out the same principles in levying duties as those on which the 
Government is founded. As the Government was established " to provide for the 
common defence, and to promote the general welfare,'* we should have regard to 
those objects in the imposition of duties. Protect your industry against the pauper 
labor of the old world ; seek the welfare of your own country, and not the pros- 
perty of other nations, from whose ports some of your own products are excluded. 

But we are told that a low rate of duty will produce more revenue. Without 
H^topping here to show the fallacy of this position, I will simply remark, that this 
could be done only by increasing importations. And is this desirable 1 Have not 
excessive importations been one principal cause of ©ur present pecuniary embar- 
Tas^ment ? The gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Pickens) the other day 
"gave us a doleful account of the prostrate condition of the country — commerce and 
agriculture nearly destroyed-^-business, in all its departments, embarrassed — indi- 
vidual credit gone — States bankrupt, and the United States bond^ hawked in the 
market. And does that gentleman suppose that individual or State credit would be 
improved, or foreign indebtedness be wiped out, by increased importation of foreign 
luxuries t Will new and increased debts relieve our pecuniary embarrassments % 
Common prudence would suggest to us to curtail our expenditures — <o diminish im- 
portations. One argument in support of a tariff is, that it will tend to diminish im« 
portations, and so check that pride and extravagance which now stalk forth at 
noonday. 

But, sir, we are told that the proposed rates of duty are unreasonably high. Has 
any gentleman shown, or even attempted to show, that the proposed rates will give 
more revenue than is required, or more than was expended by the last administra- 
tion? Such an attempt has not been made. Still gentlemen tell us that the duties 
in the bilb before us are enormota. Enoroious ! They are not as high as they 
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were under the aditiinutratioa of General Jackson ; they are, on the principal 
articieSf no higher than they were during the administration of Mr. Van Buren. 
Let us look at a few articles under his rcfign : 

By the acts of 1832 and 1833 woollens paid a duty of 50 per cent, ad valorem ; 
and though the duties on sugar, iron in its various forms, and cottons, were mostly 
;specific, they would not, on an average, vary materially from the same rate of 50 
"per cent. Under the operation of the compromise act, the reduction would bring 
duties on articles paying 50 per cent, down as follows: 

From December 31, 1833, to December 31, 1885, 

From " " 1835, to " '* 1837, 

From " " 1837, to '* •' 1839, 

From " " 1839, to ** " 1841,* 

From " " 1841, to June 30, 1842, 

• And after June 30, 1842, to 

On aU articles paying a duty of 50 per cent, the compromise act would take off 
30 per cent. But of this large reduction, only ^ thereof came off prior to the first 
of January last — leaving ^ of the whole reduction to fall upon the last six months. 
The four articles just mentioned, (viz: woollens, cottons, sugar, and iron in all 
its forms and varieties,) during the administration of Mr. Van Buren, paid on an 
average 41 per cent, at least — a rate of duty as high as is proposed in the bill of 
my colleague; and from these four articles he received nearly two-thirds of his 
entire revenue Irora customs. I have taken the amount of these articles during his 
four years, and estimated the revenue derived from that source, and will present 
the result to the House. 



to 


47 per cent. 


to 


44 per cent. 


to 


41 per cent. 


to 


S8 per cent. 


to 


29 per cent. 




20 per cent. 



Average of woollens for four years 
" cottons '* 
" sugar ** 
'' iron " 


Amount. 

$5,433,414 

9,731,728 

7,572,370 

9,778,914 


Per cent. 
41 

it 


Heyenue. 

$2,227,699 

3,990,108 

3,104,671 

4,019,354 

13,341,832 



. Here we have an average annual revenue of $13^341,832, during Mr. Van 
3uren*s administration, arising from four articles, while the annual nett revenue 
from customs, during the same period, amounted on an average to only $19,623,000» 
It is true that the $13,341,000 was the gross revenue, and that from this sum 
should be deducted the expense of collection, and a drawback upon railroad iron 
and refined sugar. But, after ail, more than half of the nett revenue arose from these 
four articles-<-articles which, by the compromise act, have come down to 20. per 
cent., if we have any duties at all. , As gentlemen seem desirous of creating^ an imr 
pression that the duties in the bills before us are extravagantly high, 1 will select 
a few leading articles, and. show the duties which have existed under the tariff of 
1828, 1832, and the bill of the Committee on Manufactures. 
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1828. 


1832. 


1842. 


Wool 

Wollcns - - • - 
• Wilton and Brussel's carpeting 
Turkey carpeting - - - - 
Hearth rugs - - - - 
Wollen yam - - 

Silk uid satin shoes ... 

Silk and satin shoes for children 

f^loor cloth» stamped or painted 

Iron, Jbars and bolts r 

iron, rolled - . - . 

Bottles, per gross - 

Window glass, 100 sqnare feet - f 

Boots and bootees for men ... 

Boots and bootees for women 

Salt, per bushel - . . - 

Castor oil, per gallon ... 


40 p. c. 
dc 4 cts. p. lb. 
45 p. c. 
70 cts. 8. yd. 
70 cts. 8. yd. 
45 p. c. 
33 p. c. 
&, 4 cts. p. lb. 
30 cts. p. pr. 
15 cts. p. pr. 
50 cts. s. yd. 
$20 p. ton. 
$1.85 p. cwt. 
$1.7^ 
$8.50 
$1.50 
$1.50 
20 cts. 
40 cts. 


40p, c. 
dc 4 cts. p. lb. 
50 p. c 
63 cts. 8. yd. 
35 cts. 8. yd. 
50 p. <j. 
50 p. c. 
dc 4 cts. p. lb. 
30 cts. p. pr. 
15 cts. p. pr. 
43 cts. s. yd. 
$18 p. ton. 
$1.50 p. cwt. 
$1.75 
$8.50 
$1.50 
$1.50 
10 cts. 
40 cts. 


26 p. c. 
dc 4 cts. p. lb. 
40 p. c. 
50 cts. 8. yd. 
30 cts. 8. yd. 
40 p. c. 
30 p. c- 
& 4 cts. p. lb. 
25 cts. p. pr. 
12 cts. p. pr. 
35 cts. s. jd. 
^17 p. ton. 
$1.2;6 p. cwU 
$1.20 
$2.37 
$1.25 
50 

Sets. 
371 



From this comparison of the three last tariffs, it will be seen that the rate of 
duties which is prepared by the Committee on Manufactures is less than the duties 
under the tariff of 1828 or 1832. And it may be well to inquire, what were the 
resources of the past administration? 

When Mr. Van Buren came into power, only Iwo-tenths of, the reduction pro- 
vided for in the compromise act had taken place, and the duties were then as bigh» 
and in some cases higher than they are in the proposed bills ; and during his 
administration the public lands yielded a revenue of $5,500,000 annually — a sum 
three time^ as large as they will yield for years to come, even if they were returned 
to the Treasury, which I hope may not be the case : yet, with all these advan- 
tages, he spent during his administration about eight millions annually more than 
the accruing revenue. 

It appears, by the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, that there was in the 
Treasury a large sum on the 1st of January, 1837. At the extra session of that 
jear, the fourth instalment due to the States was, by an act of Congress, withheld 
from them; the bonds of the United States Bank were disposed of; and, after ali^ 
Mr. Van Buren left the country millions in debt. 

The account, when stated, stands thus : 



In the Treasury January 1, 1837 

Bonds of U. S. Bank 

Interest and deposites 

Debts due from banks and paid 

Fourth instalment to States, withheld - 

Debt on the 3d of March, 1841, say - 



Total 



$6,670,000 

8,211,000 

533,00a 

380,000 

9,367,000 

7,000,000 

$32,161,000 



Here we have a grand total of $32,000,000 of revenue falling within Mr. Van 
Buren's administration, which arose from other than the ordinary sources ; so that 
the last administration, with a tariff about as high as the one now proposed, ex- 
pended annually $8,0<X),000 more than the ordinary revenue. And in this 
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statement we make no account of the other debts which he left to the present 
administration — such as pay for services in the Florida war, arrearages in the Post 
Ofiice Department, for which provision was made at the extra session ; nor do we 
t^ke into the account the numerous private claims which were unjustly deferred^ 
for some of which provision has already been made. We do not mention this by 
way of complaint, so much as to show gentlemen that their taunts of extravagance 
and a high tariff dixe altogether misplaced. The tariff approved by General Jack- 
son was in many particulars much higher than in the bill before us ; and, even 
•during the administration of Mr. Van Buren, the duties on many articles were not • 
80 low as they are in the bill reported by my colleague. 

But, Mr. Chairman, after all the complaints against protection, I find that eacU 
g(&ntleman is in favor of having his own staple protected. 

The gentlemen from the cotton-growing region who have addressed the com- 
mittee are in favor of low duties. And why is this? They are alarmed lest our 
imports should be diminished, and thereby reduce the export of cotton. They 
maintain "that any restriction upon commerce operates directly against their inter- 
est ; and hence they ask us to give free trade. And what is this but protection in 
another form? But the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Hubard) is still more di- 
rect. He is not only opposed to protection as impolitic and unjust, but as uncon- 
stitutional ; and yet that gentleman comes out directly and asks us to protect his 
favorite staple — tobacco. He has told us that he doubled the propriety of coun- 
tervailing duties, and thought the subject should be made a matter of negotiation ! 
If protection by statute is unconstitutional, I would ask that gentleman to inforoi 
us by what authority our Government can enter into negotiation to obtain the same 
end. 

If I understand the force of the remarks which have been made, most of the 
gentlemen who incline to the doctrine of free trade admit the propriety of counter- 
vailing duties to a certain extent. If Great Britain should prohibit the tobacco, or 
cottony or rice of the South, they would come forward, and, with one voice, demand 
that the Government should interpose, and, by treaty or retaliatory duties, obtain 
redress. This, 1 venture to say, they would demand ; and their demand would be 
just ; and those who are now so sensitive on this subject of protection, would come 
up like men, like Americans, and vindicate the rights of our Southern brethren. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this is yielding the whole ground. They would lay coun- 
tervailing duties to promote the interest of the planting States ; they would contend 
that they ought to be placed on an equality with the foreign produce qf the same 
article. The principle involved in countervailing duties is all that the friends of 
protection ask. We only ask that there may be a fair competition between our 
own and foreign labor. And it matters not from what cause this inequality arises — 
whether from a single act of foreign legislation, or from their general policy-:— if a fair 
competition is destroyed, it is the duty of our (Government to throw her protecting 
shield around her citizens, and prevent their being driven from their workshops or 
their plantations by the degraded labor of foreign countries. If the manufacturers oC 
"Great Britain can destroy the manufactures of this country, I care not whether it 
arises from an order in Council or an act of Parliament — whether this state of. 
things was brought about by one law or by fifty — whether the policy was introduced 
dast year or last century — the effect upon our own citizens is the same, and the duty 
of our Government is in no degree altered. The advantages which the foreign man- 
ufactyrer has over our own arise in a great degree from causes which, if ihey are 
not produced by any one act of legislation, grow out of the general policy whicli 
their Governments have adopted. For example : Great Britain pays a bounty 
4ipon the glass which is sent to this country. This gives the British manufacturer 
aa advantage over our own. Those who are engaged in this species of manufacr 
ture find themselves'undersold at their own doors. This competition, which is solu* 
inous to the glass manufacturer in this cquntry, arises, in this case, partly from the; 
<iirect action of the British Government. But there are other causes — such as the 
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low rate of interest, a dense population, and the reduced price of wages — which give . 
the foreign manufacturer a decided advantage over our own. The cheapness of 
^^pital and of labor gives the foreigner his principal advantage ; and we have the 
same right to come in, and by legislation counteract the influence of these causes^ 
as we have to pass countervailing duties in any ether case. 

Let the advocates for countervailing duties show us the diflerence in principle 
between protecting our citizens against a single law of a foreign nation, and that 
low price of wages which grows out of their general policy or local condition- 
In the one case, they ask the interference of the Government; they complain 
that they are injured — that every thing like fair competion is destroyed. But no 
statute can be more ruinous to fair competition than the low price of money and 
labor in foreign countries ; and, if this is not produced by any one statute, it is, in 
a great degree„produced by a policy which is cherished by their Government- 
While the interest of money is 30 per cent, less in Europe than it is in this coun- 
try, and wages are 400 per cent, less, our manufacturers must either give up their 
business or reduce the price of their laborers. Do gentlemen desire either 1 Do 
they -wish to see the millions of capital now vested in manufactures utterly destroy- 
ed? Do they desire the gloomy spectacle of deserted villages, and of wide-spread 
ruin and bankruptcy? Do the agriculturists wish to see their home market de- 
stroyed, and thousands of the consumers of their products become producers, and 
80 ruin their prices t Or do gentlemen desire to see the price of labor so reduced 
that that meritorious class of our citizens shall be brought down to the low standard 
<rf European paupers 1 Unless gentlemen desire to see the manufacturers of the 
country ruined, or the honest laborer deprived of the common comforts of life, they 
must be willing so to discriminate in the imposition of duties, as to give to the la- 
borer his just reward, and to sustain his employer, so (hat his employment may be 
sure and constant. 

The reduced price of labor on the Eastern continent is the great cause why for- 
eign fabrics can be sold in our market lower than our own. I have examined two 
volumes of the reports of the commissioners appointed to inquire into the condition 
of the hand-loom weavers, made to the British Parliament in 1840. From these 
valuable documents it appears that this class of laborers, both in Great Britain and 
on the continent, is in a most deplorable condition. I will give a brief statement of 
tbei^ condition, as gathered 'from these reports : 

Average prices per week of the hand-loom weavers in Europe^ including the weav" 
trs of silk, cotton, linen, woollen, S^c, in all their varieties, exclmive of boards 
rent, fuel, lights, ^c. 

Great Britain - . - Ss, Od. per week. 

France 

Switzerland - - - - 

Belgium - - - - 

Austria - . - - 

Saxony 

. These are the average prices for men employed in weaving. Some of the silk 
weavers employed on velvets and figured patterns earn from I2s. to 175. per 
week ; but it was given in evidence before the commissioners, that this species of 
weaving required more light, and consequently subjected the weavers to higher 
rents : so that their nett earnings were no more than those of weavers employed 
on other fabrics. Male weavers in the United Kingdom earn on an average not 
more than 8s., and females from 30 to 80 per cent. less. 

The following statements and facts, taken from the reports of the commissioners, 
will show the deplorable state to which the weavers and their families are reduced. 
In relation to the county of Somerset, the commissioner has given various tabular 
statements, showing with great minuteness the pecuniary condition of this class of* 
laborers. 



8s. 


Od. 


7». 


Od. 


5». 


Id. 


6s. 


Od. 


3s. 


Od. 


2». 


Od. 
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One table presents the condition of 149 families, containing 7^1 persons, and 
shows that, after deducting the sums paid for rent, fuel, soap, and candles, there , 
would remain of their earnings, for food and cloihing, only Is* 5^4» per week to 
each person. Anotlier table of 11 families, consisting of 5S persons, shows that 
the entire income to each family amounts on an average to only 8s. 5d. per week ; 
to each person, Is. 6^ per week ; and that of this sum, after paying for rent, 
fnel, dDC, there remains for food and clothing only llf<^. per bead per week. 
Another table of 37 families, of 198 persons, shows that, after deducting the 
sums paid for lights, soap, fuel, rent, and rates, there is left for food and clothing 
for each person Is. 3^. per week. Another table shows that 36 families, of 181 
persons have, after deducting the sums paid for rents, rates, lights, soap, and 
fuel, only Is. iid^ per head per week left to supply them with every thing they 
have to eat, drink, and wear. Another table of 38 families, consisting of 176 per- 
sons, presents the same result of Is. 2d, per week, left for the food and clothing of 
each person. Another of 36 families, of 217 persons, leaves Is. 4d. per week to 
supply each person with food and clothing. 

These tables are all taken from the diilerent parishes or villages of a. single 
county, and it does not appear that wages are materially lower bore than in olher 
parts of Great Britain. 

Let American labor be thus degraded — let families of four or five persons ba 
brought down in their pecuniary resources to 7s. or 85. per week — let each persoa 
be reduced to the necessity of supplying his only food and clothinsf from the raiser* 
able pittance of llf£^., or even Is. 4d. a week, while flour, as in England, is selling 
for $8 60 per barrel — and what would be the sentiment of every working man in 
the land 1 Let them be brought to this deplorable condition, by the blindness or 
obstinacy of their own Government, and that Government would be of short du« 
ration. 

One witness, called before the commissioner, says : 

** Children of seven years old can begin to turn the wheel to spin flax, which is very hard work ; 
and they are kept at work from five in the morning till nine at night. I might notice the number 
of weak and crooked-legged children in town-— an evil which is attributable to this sort of work.'* 

A manufacturer testifies that 

** Their dwellings, their clothing, and that of their children, evince great misery. There is 
often great distress among them. They are generally sober, industrious, steady men, but with 
the best intentions, at the present wages, they cannot get a living. Many weavers are oblige;d 
to. apply to the parish fpr assistance," 

Mr. Otway, the commissioner who examined into the condition of the weavers 
in Ireland, gives us a gloomy picture of their condition. He says : 

'*The pabins that the weavers live and work in are fearful specimens of what habit will enable 
human beings to endure. The weavers are obliged to pay as high rent for these dens as they 
ought to get comfortable cabins for. The landlords charge j£3 per annum for any cabin having 
room for two looms — containing only two small rooms, and sometimes only one." 

Again, he says : 

'< Nothing can equal the distress of the poor cotton weavers. I never witnessed greater misery 
than in their cabins and mode of living. Few, however, remain at the trade, except old and infinn 
persons, and a few young boys, whom the poor parents try to keep at the loom, in order to prevent 
absolute destitution.*' ** The houses of some of the lower classes of weavers are in the most wretch- 
ed state, with only a little straw and a coverlet for a bed ; plenty of children, but scarcely a chair 
to sit down upon. In the neighborhood of Bulkington, &c., the usual condition of a number of 
joumeyhand families is that of the greatest dirt and misery, sometimes with no bedsteads, but 
beds of wrappers stufled with strawy and without any linen to them. Sometimes the beds ponsiat 
merely of chaff, held together with bricks and covered with a wrapper. Their food in these in- 
stances consists chiefly of bread and butter, potatoes, and a Utile tea, with occasionally a few poor 
scraps of bacon. Rudeness and misery seem to be the inevitable condition of this class of labor- 
ers ; and even many of the undertakers live in the greatest necdssity, otqpecialiy those burdened 
with large familie«. 

Erasmus Charlton, a police sergeant, testifies that, of his own personal knowt- 
edge. 
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** The weavers are much dtstresaef]. Thej are wretchedly off ia bedding. Has seen tfiany caaM 
where the man and his wife, and as many as seven children, have slept on straw laid on the floor, . 
with only a torn qailt to cover them. Sometimes he has had occasion to search the houses of some 
of the weavers on suspicion of stealing yam, and has witnessed very distressing cases— children 
crying for food, and the parents having neither food nor money in the bouse, or work to obtain ' 
any. Does not think that, ia one family out of ten, the children or adults ean attend church, in 
consequence of their ragged condition. Has frequently dropped in at meal times, and found them 
eating potatoes, with a bit of suet." 

Another witness says : 

** A poor weaver, living within 50 yards of me, is a case of great distress. Last Sunday he 
came to witness's house and stated that he had had a poor Sunday, not having a potato or evea 
a bit of bread in his house. The weaver had a wife near confinement and three children." 

Another witness testifies that 

*<The wife of a weaver had a child at the breast, and she declared to him, at 5 or 6 O'clock 
P. M., that she had had no food for the whole day, and that she had three children. There was 
not a table or piece of furnitute in the room ; every thing was sold. He further states that he 
has no doubt that many of the weavers and their children, especially ^oun^ children, die from 
disease brought on by want of proper nourishment. He further states that these men are indus- 
trious and sober, and would willingly work if they had it to do." '^ 

The commissioner declares that 

** The master of a poor house was regretting that the nature of the food, (gruel,) its scantiness 
or some other cause, produced great mortality in the work house ; but, as for the poor weavers, he 
verily believed that their children brought to the work house, in some instances, died of reple- 
tion. They had been previously brought so low, that the work house allowance was too good for 
them." 

With such facts before us, we can sympathize with a respectable weaver, who 
testified before the commissioner as follows : 

** Question. Have yeu any children 1" 

« Answer. No ; I had two, but they are both dead, thanks be to God V* 
** Question. Do you express satisfaction at the death of your children V* 
** Answer. I do. I thank God for it. I am relieved from the burden of maintaining tbem, and 
they, poor dear creatures, are relieved from the troubles of this mortal life." 

Comment upon such evidence would be out of place. When poverty and 
wretchedness press so heavily upon parents, that they rejoice at the death of their 
own children, their state must be painful indeed ! 

Nor is the condition of the laborers on the continent any more favorable* Mr. 
Keyser, the commissioner charged with the inquiry, represents the laborers in the 
same employment in Germany, dec, as in the most deplorable condition. He 
describes a family near Berlin as follows : 

*< A man, his wife, two sons, and a journeyman, live in a room ] 7 feet by 14, in which are two 

looms. They must all work hard to earn the aggregate sum of 9^. ^x week, and of this sum 

one-third is required for rent and taxes. In the morning, they have each a cup of bad coffee 

and a cake, such as is generally bought in Berlin for about a farthing ; for dinner, groats, or meal 

rith occasionally a herring or a little lard ; in the evening, a slice of black 

which they drink notking but water. On Sunday, they have sometimes 

ion or other meat." 

I that the very low rate of wages is not only in proportion to'the cheap- 
more particularly occasioned by the very limited wants of the working 
^ tide of bread, in that country so very cheap, is still beyond the reach of 

these poor people, who subsist almost entirely upon potatoes." 

A witness from Prague says : 

« Our weavers are in that state, that, if each family had not a bit of land on which to grow 
potatoes for their food, and were they not to steal their fuel, as they want it, from the forests with 
which the country abounds, they would almost starve on the wages they earn. By working very 
hard, a weaver may get aliout 2ff. per week. These people are now in want of work and in great 
•distress, occasioned by the large stock of goods in the hands of manufacturers and cotton printers. 
They seldom eat bread, but only potatoes, which they cultivate themselves." 

Such is a picture of laborers upon the continent of Europe, and in the boasted 
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land of liberty, G^at Britain ! The condition of European laWers must be ob- 
.vious when we consider that theiprices given to men amount to only lOd, per day, 
without board, for a species of labor which requires skill and muscular power, and ' 
must generally be carried on in cities or large villages where rents are high and ' 
provisions dear. The hours the laborers are employed, are in many cases sufii- ' 
cient to^reak down the strongest constitution. Some weavers in Ireland and Ger« 
many, more especially, work from 14 to 18 hours per day; and another evil still 
greater, because more oppressive upon the mass, is, that work cannot always be 
obtained, and hence the hands are thrown out of employ. Many families in fact 
are compelled, as we have seen, to depend upon from lid, to Is. 4d, per week per 
head for food and clothing — about half the sum which, as appears from the sa^ne 
documents, is required in Great Britain to support her prisoners in prison ! Some 
of these laborers are in fact paupers hired out by the parish, that they may be able 
in some degree to earn their living. This is the character and condition of the labor 
with which our own comes in competition. And the question is, whether we shall 
stand idle and see our mechanics and artisans driven from their work-shops by the 
half-starved millions of the old world? 

Do the free-trade men on this floor wish to see American labor brought down* to 
this low condition of poverty and wretchedness? Do the democrats here in our 
midst, who profess to be the exclusive friends of the poor and laboring classes, 
desire to see the independent laborers — the freemen of the land — reduced to a 
vegetable diet, and to all the evils attendant upon the most squalid poverty? As 
they have manifested so mnch sympathy for the oppressed foreigners in the State 
of Rhode Island, who are deprived of the right of deciding the fate of the institu- 
tions of a country in which they were not born, and which they refuse to adopt as 
their own — I say as they have manifested so much sympathy for these disturbers 
of the public peace and traitors to our common country, it was to be hoped that 
they would manifest a tittle feeling in behalf of the laboring men of our own coun- 
try, and not be willing to see them brought to an allowance of eight shillings per 
week, to supply all their wants. If they are desirous of seeing wages reduced, 
that they may purchase the product of labor at a lower rate, and thereby live , 
themselves upon the hard earnings of the poor, let it be known. If this is their 
doctrine, let them proclaim it no^ upon this floor, and I will engage that this will 
be the last Congress in which they will ever make the proclamation. And it is, I 
confess, with regret that I find the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Habersham) 
contending, as he does in his minority 'report, that wages should be so reduced that 
the hardy and industrious laborer shall receive but fifteen dollars a month and board 
himself. The wealth of a nation is in its labor; and there can be no surer test of 
the prosperity of a people, than the price which the laborer can command. One 
argument, and in fact the great argument with me in favor of a tarifl*, is drawn 
from the encouragement it oflers to domestic industry. 

I wish to see the manufacturers prosper; i ^wfeh to see inveshnoms which hav^*" 
been made in this branch of national industry yielding a fair return to the enter** 
prising citizens who have embarked their capital therein. But I confess that this 
is not the greatest object of my desire. No, sir ; I desire above all things to see 
the honest laborer, whose only capital is in his own sinews, thrive and prosper. I 
wish to see his labor so rewarded that comfort and plenty may be seen in his hab- 
itation, and that he may have the means of educating his children, and training 
them up for usefulness. 

But it is sometimes said that, if manufactures produce so much wretchedness as 
is found in Great Britain, this is a good reason why we should not encourage them ' 
in this country. But nothing can can be more unfounded than this objection. 
Manufacturing does not produce this poverty and suflering; they arise from a 
crowded population, and exist in spite of manufactures. Manufactures give em- 
ployment to thousands who could not otherwise be employed at all. Blot out the 
numerous manufactories from Great Britain, and thousands who now find em- 
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pjoy and obtain a comfortable living would be thrown out of all business, and cob- 
aequently would starve. Manufactures, instead of being the cause of low wages 
and poverty, are, in fact, the effect of poverty and low wagcs^ Thousands are 
driven into manufactories beeaues they can find no other employment. It is, then, 
a great blessing to the people in England that manufactories do exist. 
^ But, whatever might be the case in Great Britain, no evil can be apprehended 
from manufactures in our own country. Even in the meniufacturing districts wc 
have large quantities of uncultivated land ; and then tliere is that unbounded world 
of the West, which is capable of supporting untold millions. So long as we have 
vacant lands, there is nothing to fear from manufactures. And with what propriety 
can those who oppose manufacture make this charge 1 They profess to be great 
friends of commerce. But does not every person know that, in all our great marts 
of commerce, the papulation is more dense than in our manufac4uring villages t 
And if gentlemen have such holy horror of a crowded population, how can they 
rejoice at the increase of our commerce, which tends directly to build up thickly 
settled places? 

But the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Kennedy) is fearful that the morals of the 
people will be corrupted and their health impaired by manufacturing establish- 
ments. I have neither the time nor the inclinaiion to go at any length into this 
part of the subject. I will simply say that in Now England our manufacturing 
population is as intelligent and as moral as the portion engaged in agriculture ; and 
whether the moral atmosphere of New England is as pure as that of the South 
and West, I will leave to that gentleman to decide. I bring no accusation against 
his constituents — I desire none in return. 

But gentlemen tell us that they wish to be left free to buy where they can buy 
cheapest, and to sell where they can obtain the higliest price. This doctrine at 
first blush appears very plausible, but it is far from being sound. Let us test it by 
an example. In time of war a citizen might buy cheapest of the enemy, and in 
return dispose of his own products to them at the best prices. But, sir, would this 
be allowed ? Would the plea that this is the " largest liberty" avail in such a 
case? It might be for the interest of some individuals to enjoy ihhfi-ee trade 
in time of war ; but the man who should attempt to carry it on would be restrained 
iifT purposes of State, He would be informed that his interest and that of the 
public were at variance, and that his claim must yield to theirs. The same prin- 
ciple holds good in time of peace. It may be for the interest of an individual in 
time of peace to smuggle goods, but, as his ihterest is adverse to that of the pub- 
lic, the one must yield to the many. There may be great national interests, in 
peace as well as in war, which demand certain restrictions upon trade. Discrimi- 
nating duties are necessary to sustain tlie great interests of the country, and the 
public good is promoted by their importation. It is with a nation as it is with an 
individual : the market where we can buy cheapest is not always the best, even in 
a^^pecuniary point of view.. It may..be good policy in an individual to buy in the 
dearest market ; it may be nearest at hnnd, or it may be the best market in which 
to sell his products^ The cheapest, market for purchase may require specie pay- 
ment, while a dearer market may receive other commodities in return. The doc- 
trine that we should at all times purchase in the cheapest market is far from being 
a sound principle in political economy. 

The cotton manufacturers at the North might purchase their cotton in India, at 
they undoubtedly would in some degree, if the duty on that article should be taken 
off; and they might find it profitable for themselves, especially as they could buy 
cheaper, and at the same time open to some extent a new market for their fabrics : 
but, as this would impair the home market for ihe cotton grower at the South, tho 
injury indicted upon the planting States would be greater than the benefit obtained 
by the Northern manufacturer. For reasons of State, a preference should be given 
to domestic cotton. The Northern manufacturer who consumes one hundred bales 
of cotton grown in this country, not only gives emplo}^ indirectly to those wbo 
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labor to produce that article, but he gives employ to those who rake the meat 
and tlie grain which the laborer consumes while raising the cotton; where* 
as the manufacturer who consumes one hundred bales ef cotton raised in India 
encourages foreign instead of domestic industry. In the former case, all the 
profits of the entire business are kept in the country, while in the latter half 
of the profits accrue to foreigners. The same remarks may be made upon 
manufactured articles. He that patronizes the home manufacture encourages 
home industry, and creates a home market. Our friends in Tennessee, for ex- 
ample, by wearing American cottons, even if they cost them a trifle more than 
the foreign fabric, would thereby promote not only the interest of the country, but 
their own pecuniary interest. By patronizing the domestic manufacture, they not 
only prevent a greater competitiorr in the production of their great staples, but, by 
sustaining the manufacturer, they increase the demand for their own products. 
The Souihern planter while growing the cotton, and the Northern manufacturer 
while converting it into cloth, are bothjiving upon the corn and wheal of Tennes- 
see, or, which is practically the same thing, on the corn and wheat of some other 
State which comes into direct competition with their own. But if they wear the 
fabrics of British looms, made of cotton grown in India, they lose all these ad- 
vantages. The interest of the country and the ultimate interest of the individual, 
then, would be promoted by the purchase of the domestic fabric. If the first cost 
were higher, the incidental advantages which would result from such a policy, 
would more than balance the difference in price. Is it not so ? Does not every 
practical man see that this is the natural tendency, the certain result! 

The idea that we must purchase abroad rather than manufacture at home, is a 
dangerous one ; and, whenever it is generally adopted by a people, their home in- 
dustry will decline. There may be articles not suited to the climate, or pursuits 
not adapted to the condition of a nation. In such cases, ihey must look to foreign 
countries; and, if they can raise some other articles which they can give in exchange 
for foreign products, it would be wise to sell and purchase abroad. But if this ex- 
change can be carried on between the different parts of our own country, where the 
business cannot be disturbed by foreign legislation, it is the dictate of wisdom and. 
of prudence to seek supplies at home, and thus be independent of foreign nations* 
If we adopt the policy that we will procure every thing abroad, because it can be 
obtained cheaper, we shall, in a short time, find our own industry paralyzed, and 
our means so reduced that even cheap articles will be beyond our reach. Ask the 
industrious mechanics or the hard-^working farmers in the country — those whose means 
are limited, and who are compelled to husband their resources — and they will tell 
you the advantages of exchanging their labor for the article they purchase — ^'of get- 
ting things in their own line,^^ as their phrase is. Let this maxim be adopted, and 
it will be found much safer than that expressed in the more elegant phrase "of 
purchasing in the cheapest market." 

Mr. Chairman, no one can examtne the foreign tarifis wttb^aut perceiving that 
every nation with which we hold commercial intercourse lias reference, ha the.4«- 
position of duties, to their own interest or supposed interest. They all discrimi- 
nate to favor their own labor and thisir own products. This is the uniform policy* 
of the nations with whrch we have commercial intercourse ; and of this we have 
no reason to complain : they do nothing but what ihey have a legal right to do. 
But while this policy, adopted by foreign nations, gives us no legal ground of com- 
plaint against them, it calls upon us to defend our own citizens against the effects 
of their measures, by imposing discriminating and countervailing duties. But 
there is danger in carrying countervailing duties too far. The countervailing 
principle should go into every tariff law'. But there are serious objections in my 
mind to a direct countervailing statute. If you pass a law imposing a high duty» 
conditioned that it shall be repealed or modified when the foreign nation, against 
which it is designed to operate, shall modify her laws, you virtually put some of 
your great interests into the hands of foreign Governments. Suppose you pass a 
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law imposing 80 per cent, upon woollens brought into the country from Great Brit- 
ain, with a proviso th^ one-half of it shall be taken off when she shall repeal her 
corn laws : in the first place, she might retaliate upon us and exclude our grain al- 
together. Instead, therefore, of forcing open her ports to our wheat and flour, we 
should be completely defeated ; we should not only gain nothing, but should lose 
ifrhat little of market we now enjoy in that island. 

But this is not all. It would produce a premature growth of woollen manufac- 
tures in our country. Encouraged by this enormous protection, our citizens would 
rush blindfold into a business which requires great skill, and, consequently, a grad- 
ual growth. While our factories were going up, England might remain inflexible ; 
but, when they were completed and in operation, she might, for the very purpose of 
ruining these establishments repeal, for a limited time, the corn law, and thus 
compel us to violate our faith with her, or to inflict ruin upon our own citizens. A 
countervailing law of this character strikes me, I confess, as a dangerous experi- 
ment. Matters of this sort had better be \dk to negotiation, or the end be sought 
by general policy, rather than by an express and direct enactment. . 

As the subject of the British corn laws has more than once been presented for 
our consideration, 1 propose to give this subject a passing notice. I believe that 
some gentlemen in the grain-growing States have deceived themselves upon this 
subject. My friend from Maryland, (Mr. Johnson,) at an early part of the session, 
presented this subject to us with his usual eloquence, and called upon the grain- 
growing States to seize the prize now within their reach'. He spoke as though the 
repeal of the corn laws would enable tho United Stajf s to supply the whole demand 
of the English market. But, from all the examination I have been able to make 
on the subject, lam inclined to believe that a repeal of these laws would operate 
against the interest of the grain-growing States. These laws illustrate the policy of 
Great Britain ; they show that she is resolved to guard all her great interests ; and 
they remind us that we should protect our own citizens. But I confess that I do 
not believe that their repeal would give us the market of England. By an inquiry 
into the prices of wheat and flour in the United States, and on the Baltic and other' 
ports of the continent, it seems to me morally certain that we could not compete 
successfully with the continent. 

The following are the average toholesale prices of flour and wheat from 1831 io. 
1840 inclusive^ taken from the prices current at Philadelphia^ New York^ and 
Boston, and from the entries at the custom-houses ; also, the prices on the con- 
tinent of Europe, taken from the invoice prices at the custom- houses, and from 
other authentic tables, « 



Years. 


American prices. 


European prices. 




\'\ — ' 

Flour. 


Wheat. 


Flour. 


Wheat. 


1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
183& 
1839 
1840 


$5 80 
5 88 
5 82 
5 36 

5 89 
7 88 
9 62 
7 93 

6 92 
5 43 


${ 18 
1 15 
1 13 
1 08 
I 19 
1 44 
1 83 
1 54 
1 42 
1 10 


$6 50 
4 90 
-6 00 
4 95 
4 15 

4 20 

5 25 

4 70 

5 35 
5 35 


^l 10 

98 

1 00 
99 
83 

84 

1 05 

94 

1 07 
1 07 


Average 


6 65 


1 30 


4 93 


98 
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Besides this general result of European prices, I will give the average prices of 
wheat at certain ports or marts of trade on the Eastern continent for five consecu* 
tive years. 



Hamburg 

Amsterdam 

Dantzic 



- 79 cts. 

- 82 " 

- 87 " 



In the ports of Prussia 
On the Black sea 



- 82 ctsw 
• 56 " 



Wheat imparted into Great Britain in 1831 • 



It appears by published tables that there were imported into Great 
Britain, from foreign countries, in 1831 - - * • 

From Russia .-.•--- 
From the United States ..... 

From Prussia - - . #. - - . 

From Germany --..-. 

From all other countries - - .•• • • . 



3,451,800 qrs. 
937,300 '* 
488,100 " 
481,900 •* 
395,600 *' 

1,148,900 ** 



It will be seen, by the above statement, that the United States, in 1831, sup- 
plied only 11 per cent, of the importations into Great Britain ; that Russia sup- 
plied twice as much as the United States, and that Prussia and Germany each 
nearly as much. 

It also appears, by the tables in McCulloch, that, for twenty-five years in succes- 
sion, Prussia has supplied England on an average nearly three times as much as 
our own country ; that Russia, the Netherlands, and Germany, have each supplied 
twice as much, and that, during that whole period, the United States have furnish- 
ed only about 4 per cent, of her foreign supply. 

With tliese facts before us, it is preposterous to suppose that we could compete 
with the continent in supplying Great Britain with breadstuff, if iier corn laws 
were repealed. The English merchants are now in the constant habit of sending 
their ships in ballast to Hamburg, to take in breadstuff for Newfoundland and 
Brazil. 

When we consider the low price of labor on the continent, the ease and cheap- 
ness with which grain can be transported from the Baltic into England, it seems to 
me that nothing can be more idle than to suppose that we could supply the English 
market. But these laws will not be repealed : they may be modified in some tri- 
fling degree, but they will not be annulled. In fact, these laws, as they at present 
exist, operate in favor of our gfain-growing States, rather than otherwise. As 
England receives breadstuff from her colonies almost free of duty, there is a large 
and important trade now carried on through Canada, whereby the American wheat 
and flour find their way into Great Britain on more favorable terms than the grain 
from the continent. Repeal the corn laws, and^this trade would'foe cot ofid Nor is 
this trade, in effect, confined to the States bordering upon Canada. New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan, can send a part of their supply to that market; 
and all that is taken off in that direction reduces the quantity in our market, and 
so tends to raise the price in all the other grain-growing States. This trade would 
be destroyed by a repeal of the English corn laws. And the repeal would operate 
upon the grain-growing States in another respect : it would reduce the price of 
living, and of course of labor, in England, and so enable her to manufacture 
cheaper, and thereby prostrate our own manufactures. At present, the grain-grow- 
ing States find their best and surest market among our manufactures at the East* 
But let the price of living and of labor be reduced in England, and our domestic 
manufactures would decline, and the grain-growing States would suffer in their 
home markeL Thus would the grain-growing interest be injured rather than bene- 
fited by a repeal of the English corn laws. 

But gentlemen tell us that a tariff is a tax upon the labor. of the.country. The 
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'gentfentan from Indiana (Mr. Kennbot) says that it is a tax upon the farmers, and 
ihat the adTucates of a protective tariff belong to some great manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Whatever may be the case with others, 1 can say for myself that 1 have 
no connexion with any species of manufactures. I do not own one dollar of man.- 
'ufacturing capital. My Sympathies are altogether with the cultivators of the soil. 
Among them I was born — to the business of agriculture I was brought up. This 
hand has wielded every implement of husbandry. I know what it fs to eat bread 
in the sweat of my brow.. 1 know what it is to endure the labor of the field, ex- 
posed to the rays of a scorching sun, or the chilling blasts of a New England cli- 
mate. The district which I have the honor to represent is an. agricultural district; 
and, though we have some manufactures among us, the proportion which this busi- 
'ness bears to agriculture is comparatively small. I advocate a protective tarifi* 
because I believe that it will promote (he interest of agriculture, and, particularly, 
because I believe that it will improve the condition of the poor laborer, who de- 
pends upon his daily earnings for' the suppbrt of himself and family. By encour- 
aging manufactures and the mechanic arts you create a demand for labor, and so 
enhance the price. "Wages, like everything else, depend upon the laws of de- 
mand and supply. When manufactures flourish there will be a demand for labor, 
and it is then that the poor man receives the greatest reward for his toil ; it is 
then that his income is the greatest, and his labor brings him the most abundant 
return. Many of our hardy laborers have no property but their ability to toil : 
their physical frame is their only productive capital. Now, if you protect the in- 
dustry of the country, and so enable the poor man to earn a larger sum, you prac- 
tically add to his productive capital, or, which is the same thing, render his 
present capital more productive. If the laborer, by the impulse given to industry, 
is enabled to earn thirty dollars in a year more than he could have earned without 
this stimulus, you actually, for the time being, confer upon him as great a blessing 
as though you deposited $500 for his benefit, and secured the interest to his use. 
The laboring man, more than any other, has an interest in this protective policy. 
The system is designed to protect labor, and to secure to the industrious their re- 
ward. I advocate this system, not because it will benefit the capitalist, but because 
it will confer a blessing upon the laborer. The capitalist has no interest in pro- 
tection. His tens of thousands will yield him a better return when labor is depress- 
ed, and every article which he wishes to purchase is reduced in price. The rich 
capitalist, if he seeks nothing but gain, covets what are generally denominated 
hard times ; but the man who depends upon his own labor has a direct interest 
in a revival of business, and in the general prosperity of the community. Let the 
hardy laborers of the country, those who eat their bread in the sweat of their brow, 
reflect upon this subject, and they will at once see that they have a direct interest 
in the protective policy. They will not only perceive that a tariff tends to in- 
crease wages, but that the same sum of money will purchase more of the necessa- 
ries of life. There is no article of clothing which goes into the consumption of the 
poor man and his family so much as cotton in its various forms. This article has 
enjoyed a protection since 1816, and the reduction in price has been three or four 
hundred per cent. Common shirtings, which, at that time, would have cost thirty- 
five cents at retail, can now be bought for from seven to ten cents, and all other 
articles of cotton have fallen in about the same proportion ; so that, by the oper- 
ation of the tariff, wages are kept up, and articles of consumption have fallen ia 
price. Twenty-five years ago, the females of New England (who have not, as yet, 
thank Heaven, imbibed the sentiment that labor is degrading) would be required 
10 labor four weeks to purchase an ordinary calico dress, which they can now 
purchase with a week's labor. View it in any light you please, and the protective 
system is emphatically the system for the laborer and the poor man. 

I regret, Mr. Chairman, that gentlemen seem disposed to View this subject 
through what I believe to be a false medium. They speak of it as a system to 
bei^efit laaoafucturefi and by mtBtifactares they meitn the manufacture of cotton 
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and i^«/. This view of- th« subject is entirely superficial* It is not the interest 
of inaniifactures abne, in the narrow sense* in which that term is used, that we wish 
to promote. There is what may be called the mining interest and the mechanic 
interest, which are deeply invohred in "this question. And then, sir, there 
is« first and foremost, the great agricuhural kiterest, which needs encourage- 
ment sis much as any other ; and -the tariff is as well calculated to aid that call- 
ing as it is to taid manufactures. As far as the farmer consumes his own 
products, he has no interest in the prices "which they bear. But if a young man 
purchases a farm^ and expects 'to pay for it by the sale of his crops, he has then a 
direct interest in the state -of the nmrket. Any policy which improves the price of 
agricultural products confers a direct benefit upon -him. Now, the protective sys- 
tem iS' calculated- to build up manufactures in every part of the country, and in 
that way to create a home market, where the hardy tiller of the soil can elispose of 
his products at a -fair price. A home market is every thing to the farmer. How 
is it that wheat is worth pne dollar and thirty cents in one part of the country and 
twelve and a half cents in another? How is it that land of the same quality will 
sell for $50 in one part of the country and for $5 in another 1 Every man knows 
that ibis is the fact; and why is it sol 6imply because one is near a market, 
and the other is more remote. We see the operation of this in every township 
and in every village. And I hesitate not to say that the capital now invested in 
Rtanufaccares has increased the value of real estate in the country more than one 
hundred per cent. The agriculturist has a direct interest in the subject before 
us. The young and growing West should feel as deeply as New England 
and the Middle States. Deprive the West, or even the South, of the honie market, 
created by manufactures, and they would at once find their prices decline, and theit 
pursuits become less profitable. 

Gentlemen, as it seems to me, under-cstimate the value of the home market. 
It is not only the best, but it is in fact the principal, market for the great agricultu- 
ral staples. I have taken great pains to ascertain as near as possible the amount 
of articles consumed in Massachusetts annually, which are the growth or product of 
other States in the Union. I have written to intelligent gentlemen connected with 
almost every branch of business in my own State, and have consulted all the 
statistics which have fallen into my hands, and I confess that our consumption rs 
.greater than I had supposed. Probably some of the estimates may be too high, 
and others I am confident are too low. As a whole, 1 believe them to be a fair 
estimate. In fixing the prices, I have endeavored to take the average for the last 
three or four years. I speak of these articles as consumed in Massachusetts. 
They are consumed in (he sense in which such articles are capable of consumption. 
Cotton and wool are consumed, in the sense in which I use the term, by being 
converted into cloth, and the same is true of all other articles which go into our 
manufactures. The result I will now present for the consideration of the com- 
mittee. 

An estimate of the products of the soU, 4*^-* of other States consumed or mant^ 
factured annuaUy in Massachusetts. 



Cotton 

Flour 

Cora and other grain 

Coal 

Wood 

Wool 

Lamber of dll kinds - 

Ijeather and hides 

Beef, pork, hams, and lard 

Butter and cfaeose 



« 185,000 bales, 

- 620,000 bbls., 

- 3,730,000 bush., 

- 175^000 tons, 

« 188,600 cords, 

- 8,000,000 Ibi., 



$7,200,000 
4,100,000 
2,790.000 
1,300,000 
1,300,000 
3,200,000 
3,690,000 
7^600,000 
2,800,000 
1,000,000 
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Horses, cattle, sheep, aad swin^ • • « » $600,000 

Potatoes ..--.-.. 800,000 

J?oultry of all kinds ----.. 70,000 

Pig lead ...'...- 1,450,000 

Firs, buffalo robes, dtc. - - - - - 45,000 

Rags* juock, &c., for paper • - - . . 965,000 

Lime ..... 82,900 casks, 72,000 

Pot and pearl ashes - - - - 500 tons, 58,000 

Tobacco ..... 960hhd8., 68,000 

Rice - - - - - - • 325,000 

Tar, pitch, and turpentine ..... 1^200,000 

Iron . . - - - - - 800,000 

Sugar and molasses - - - - . . 47,000 

Staves, casks, boxes, dtc. ..... 860,000 

Domestic spirits and beer ..... 100,000 

Feathers, hair, and bristles - - - - ' - ^ 185^000 

Oysters, venison, sand, sweet potatoes, summer fruits, such aa 

peaches, melons, dtc. ..... 210,000 

Hay, grass seed, fiax seed, fiax, linseed oil, castor oil, beans, bees' 

wax, tallow, onions, nuts - ... - 175,000 



$42,010,000 



Here we have the round sum of $42,000,000 of domosiic products consumed in 
the State of Massachusetts — a State of 737,000 inhabitants — in a single year. The 
importance of such a home market will appear when we consider that the average 
of our entire export from the United States for the last ten years, exclusive of the 
manufactured articles, amounts to only $82,200,000. So that the State of Massa- 
chusetts consumes annually, of the products of other States, more than half the 
amount of our whole foreign export, less the manufactured articles ; and the arti- 
cles thus consumed in my own Stace are the product of every State in this Union. 

Maine supplies lumber, wood, lime, leather, and potatoes; New Hampshire 
wool, butler, cheese, beef, and pork ; Vermont wool, iron, beef, pork, butter, 
cheese, and potash ; Rhode Island lime ; Connecticut iron ; New York flour, wool, 
leather, butter, cheese, and grain; New Jersey grain, grass seed, and fruit ; Penn* 
sylvania iron, coal, wool, leather, and potash ; Delaware grain ; Maryland corn, to«- 
bacco, and leather; Virginia corn, flour, tobacco, and coal ; North Carolina tar, pitch, 
and turpentine ; South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, cotton and 
rice; Louisiana cotton, sugar, and molasses; Arkansas cotton, beef, and pork; Ten- 
nessee cotton, wool, tobacco, and corn; Kentucky tobacco, wool, flour, and whiskey ; 
Missouri lead and corn ; Indiana flour, corn, wool, beef, and pork ; Illinois lead, 
flour, corn, and pork ; Michigan flour ; Ohio flour, corn, beef, pork, wool, and 
potash. This is a specimen of some of the leading articles which the diflercnt 
States furnish to the Massachusetts market. Besides these, there are other aclir 
cles, which are produced by the whole valley of the Mississippi, such as hides, fur, 
beans, castor oil, flax seed, &c. 

The great West is immediately connected with New England, and there finds 
the best market for her product. By means of tlie great kkes, canals, and rail- 
roads, Ohio, Michigan, and the upper portion of the Mississippi valley, comrauni- 
. cate with New England ; and the rapidly increasing commerce between New 
Orleans and Boston brings the products of aH the States bordering 41 pon the Mis- 
■ sissippi into Boston market, where a vast amount of them are disposed of. By re- 
turns from Boston, furnished me by a friend, it appears that there was brought into 
Boston from New .Orleans during nine mentbs, ending June I, 1842, the following 
amount of their great staples : 
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Cotton 

Flour 

Pork 

Lard 

Corn 



49,534 bales. 


Lead 


64.631 bbU. 


Beef 


53,514 " 


Bacon 


91,565 kegs. 


Tobacco 


83,982 bush. 


Whiskey 



80,046 pigs. 
1,519 bbls. 
1,391 hhds. 
1,760 " 
1,320 bbls. 



The commerce between Boston and New Orleans m rapidly increasing. It ap- 
pears by the Boston papers that there were ^even arrivals from New Orleans in, 
thai city on the 25th of April last, bringing into Boston in a singly day the follow^ 
iDg among other articles from the West : 



Cotton 

Flour 

Lard 

Lead 

Corn 

Beans 

Hams 

Tobhcco 

Hides 

Whiskey 

Tallow 

Molasses 



2,456 bales. 
4,863 bbls. 
4,140 kegs. 
2,678 pigs. 
4,418 sacks. 
515 bbls. 
58 hhds. 
295 " 
3,200 
79 bbls. 
4 hhds. 
47 bbls. 



Calfskins 

Deer skins 

Furs * 

Beef 

Sugar 

Flax seed 

Pig iron 

Sausage skins - 

Castor oil 

Curled pigs^ hair - 

Clover seed 

Cherry lumber 



75 bales. 

28 " 

81 " 
150 bbls. 

98 hhds. 

36 bbls. 

88 tons. 

14 bbls. 

16 " 

90 bales. 
7 bbls. ' 
442 pieces. 



£very week presents us with more or less of similar cargoes fro ni New Orleans. 
The Boston papers received this morning state the arrival of a ship from that por^ 
with a cargo, among other things, of: ' 



Cotton 

Corp 

Fl^ur 

Oats 

Lead 



729 bales. 
^,447 sacks* 

749 bbls. 
1,500 bush. 
2,928 pigs. 



Tobacco 

Hams 

Pork 

Beef 

Hemp 



60 hhds. 
66 " 
59 bbls. 
6 " 
32 bale^. 



'T These articles are mostly consomed In Massachusetts, thougli siome of them. are 
reshipped, and some sent to the neighborii^ States. A od. besides thi&communica* 
tion between the West and New ERgUiult the opening of the railroad between 
Boston and Albany brings the latter city within ten ot twelve hours of the month 
of tlie Great Western canal, which eodinunicates with the great Jakes. Tbrough 
this ehannelt and by packets between Albany and Boston, the products of thi 
West find thosr way into New England. A few weeks smce, I saw .an account 
of an arrival in Boston, by railroad, of a quantity of four, some eight or ten. days 
from St. Joseph^s, Miehigaa. These facts show the imntediate oonaei^ion there 
is between New England and the West, and, consequently, the interest they 
have in the success of our manufactures. Every waterfall in New England which 
is made tributary to Yankea ingenuity, ever}' additional spindle. which is run at 
the East, will give a new impalse to WestGf^: i«du8try, fumkh a market for tbeit 
products, and so extend its influence '^ to every log house beyond the mountains." 
I believe^ Mr. Chairman, that there is no part of this snhjeet less :a|»preciated 
than tlie importance of the home market. As compared. whh tlie (ore^n, its jnit 
pojuance will be seen by a few examples. I have estimated the amount of; tar, pHoh, 
and turpen^ne, which are consumed in Masaachuaeitts at $1,200,060, while the 
foreign exports of these articfaes in 1840,'the latest period, for which we have any 
returns, amounted to only $603,529. I commend this part of lha.;subject to the 
attention of my friends (^m North Carolina. The anotmt of bcef^ pork, hams, 
lard, J^c, consiMned iit MavsacMisetts exceeds in value the whole foreign export pf 
these articles; The batlier and cheese of other. States which, wo . consume Js aboiit 
five times the amount of the foreign export. These, articles will serve as a. sped* 
men. Many of jhe airticles m,e ^baveimentpnc^ 9fepoi expoctediat aM, so >that the 
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home market is the only one. I do not pretend that all the articles sold in Massa- 
chusetts go, into manufactures, or that that market would entirely cease if manufac- 
tures should be abandoned. But by a recurrence to the articles, it will be seen that 
many of tlunn go into manufactures entirely, and others would be consumed in a 
less degree, if manufactures should cease. 

With these facts before us, will our friends at the West pretend that they have 
no interest in the growth of Eastern manufactures 1 I think they will not. They 
cannot be insensible to the value of a home market. Compared with a foreign, a 
home market is always the most valuable. A market In a manufacturing district is 
always more sure than any other. The demand is constant and may always be 
relied upon, whereas a foreign market will always be uncerttiin. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that the Western States had one hundred thousand barrels of fbur to dis- 
pose of annually, and they looked to Great Britain for a market: that market 
would depend upon the crops in Europe. When the crop was good on the conti- 
nent, England would take but fifty thousand barrels, and when the crop was short, 
she would want one hundred and fifty thousand. Though her demand would 
amount to one hundred thousand barrels a year upon an average, yet, it would fluc- 
tuate from fifty to one hundred and fifty thousands. Under diese circumstances the 
farmer could make no calculation how much wheat to sow. This uncertainty, de- 
pending upon contingencies which he could not possibly foresee, would hang like 
an incubus about his neck, and paralyze his efforts. 

But let the West depend upon a home market, i^reated by manufactures, and the 
farmer can calculate with great certainty. He knows that there are 100,000 per- 
sons employed in manufactures, and that they will want a barrel of flour each; and 
he knows that the crops on the Eastern continent will have little or no connexion 
with the demand here. Under these circumstances, he knows with a good degree 
of certainty how much to sow ; and, having a certainty of a market, his industry will 
redouble, and he will realize greater profits from his labor. Every practical man 
knows that much depends upon the certainty of the market ; and, from this glance 
at the subject, no one can be so blind as not to see that the home market is more 
sure than the foreign. 

This is the difference between a foreign and home market in time of peace. 
And how is it in time of wart Why, in that event, the home market is the only 
market that can be relied upon. In case of war with a great maritime Power, like 
that of Great Britain, whether our commerce was with her or with any other foreign 
nation, it would be in a great degree cut off, so that the foreign market would fail. 
From this glance at the subject, it will be seen that a home market must, after all, 
be the main dependance for the farmer — his only sure reliance — his only abiding 
hope. 

The West, then, have as great an interest as the. East in the subject before as« 
The cheapness of the Western land, and the fertility of their soil, will enable them 
to produce the great staples of meat and grain to almost any amount. All that 
they want is a market for their produce. Give them this, and there is nothing to 
hipede their prosperity. From the facts we have presented on this point, it will be 
s^en that the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Kennedy) spoke without due knowl- 
edge, when he said that the West had no interest in the subject, and that a home 
market was nothing to them. The fact is, the West have a direct interest in this 
gubject. It is to no purpose that her soil is fertile, and. that she can produce enough 
to supply a continent, if she has no market: her produce would rot upon her hands. 
The manufacturing districts furnish her with her best market, and she should cher- 
ish them as the apple of her eye. Nor is this all. The products of agriculture 
receive a protection as great as manufactured articles. Most of the duties are spe- 
cific, and it is difficult to say what they would be per cent, ad valorem, as the 
prices are constantly varying. I have taken a few articles which are protected, 
ind cast the ad valorem duty, and the following is the result : 

Cotton, S cents per pound, equal to 33 per cent, ad valorem. 
Wool, 3 cents per poiind 39 do do 
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do 
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45 


do 


do 


100 


do 


do 


35 


do 


do 


46 


do 


do 


36 


do 


do 


19 


do ' 


do 


20 
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Hemp, $2 per cwt., equal to 33 per cent, ad valorem. 

Beef and pork, 2 cents per pound 

Hams and bacon, 3 " " 

Cheese, 9 " " 

Butter, 5 " " 

Lard, 3 " " 

Potatoes, 9 cents per bushel 

Flour, $1 12 " 

Wheat, 25 " *' 

Here we have a list of eleven articles of agricultural products, raised principally 
in the South and West, and they average about 43 per cent, protection — a rate 
much higher than is enjoyed by the manufactured articles. I know it is said 
that these articles need no protection. But this is a great mistake. These arti- 
cles have been imported into the country, on an average, for the last five years, to 
the amount of $2,341,600 annually. The fact is, they need protection as much as 
many of the manufactured fabrics. 

Sir, there is an identity of interest between the manufacturer and the agriculturist. 
Agriculture and manufactures are not enemies to each other — they are not even 
rivals ; but they are intimate friends. Viewed on a large and liberal scale, they 
are only different departments of tho same great system of national industry ; and 
whatever tends to give prosperity to the one will give prosperity to the other. 
They both need the fostering care of the Government. The case of wool and 
woollens is an example of this. The wool-growing interest has become an impor- 
tant one in this country. The annual product may be safely estimated at $16,000,- 
000. Withdraw protection from this great interest, and the shock would be felt 
by Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Indiana, and in some degree by several other States ; or, if you withdraw from the 
woollen manufactures all protection, you destroy in a great degree the home mar- 
ket for the wool, and the influx of woollens would be such as to destroy the wool- 
growing interest. This one example illustrates the principle as well as fifty. Let 
the present law, if any law we have, go into operation, and the first effect would be 
felt by the manufactures. Standing in the fore front, they would receive the first 
shock ; but the ravages wonkl soon extend, and the laborer, the farmer, would 
finally have to bear his full share. I am fully convinced that the labor of the 
country is the great thing to be protected ; and as more people are engaged in 
agriculture than in any other calling, so agriculture has the greatest interest in this 
question. And if the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Kennedy) cannot comprehend 
how the great agricultural States of the West have an interest in the success of 
manufactures, he not only cannot put two ideas together, but, as it seems to nic, is 
incapable of comprehending one. 

If you should destroy manufactures, you would at once drive the men engaged 
in those various employments into agriculture, and, from being consumers, they 
would become producers, and the price of agricultural products would at once fall. 
This would reduce the price of labor, and so effect every laboring man in the 
country. In fact, labor constitutes the wealth of the country. It has been estima- 
ted by writers on political economy, that the annual industry of a country will 
amount to one-seventh or eighth of its entire wealth ; so that, if a people should 
cease from labor altogether, they would consume their entire substance in seven 
or eight years. If this is true of nations generally, it is certainly true of this coun- 
try, where industry is proverbial. If labor, then, forms so large a part of national 
wealth, any policy which stimulates industry must add greatly to the wealth of a 
nation ; and this principle is perfectly cumulative. The benefit done to one is a 
benefit done to all ; the same stimulus which prompts one to action, and increases 
the reward of his industry, will move another to action with the like result ; and 
so the benefit may be multiplied by the number of the laborers in the land. The 
same causes which stimulate industry in one calling, or in one part of the country, 
will operate in another ; so that all will, in the end, partake of the blessings. 
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Mr. Chairman, we have, duripg this debate, heard several eulogies upon free 
trade and uivfettered commerce. But whence do these eulogies cornel Not from 
the honest American importers. They call upon us for protection ; they represent 
that foreigners have engrossed the greater part of our commerce, and they ask the 
Government to interfere in their behalf. The foreigners who have engrossed the 
principal part of our commerce in the city of New York are the great centre from 
which this free-trade doctrine emanates. They have some of the presses in the 
country in their interest ; and no means are spared to disseminate these doctrines 
tbrough the land. We have, sir, heretofore beard m^ch about " British gold" and 
its corrupting influence. Now, sir, I defy any man to produce a more striking in- 
stance of foreign influence than ibis case presents. Foreigners have engrossed 
seventy-four per cent, of the commerce of New York, and the member from that 
city comes forward and pleads for unrestrained commerce ; nay, so devoted is he 
to their interest, he had rather have recourse to direct taxation than to subject his 
foreign friends to the great inconvenience of testifying lo false invoices, as they 
have been convicted of doing. 1 do not, of course, intend to accuse that gentle- 
man of being corrupted by them himself; but if he, with his admitted honesty and 
fairness, can be so far influenced by the doctrines they put forth, as to give up the 
ordinary mode of raising a revenue, and to advocate the doctrine of imposing 
a direct tax upon the people, we may safely conclude that this foreign influence is 
overshadowing in that city. 

The very fact that foreigners have engrossed seventy-four percent, of the com- 
merce of New York, and that gross frauds have been committed by them upon 
our revenue, shows the necessity of some legislation on our part ; and I have no 
doubt that the substitution of specific for ad valorem duties, and other neceftary 
checks, would save to the Government hundreds of thousands annually. This^ 
glorious free-trade doctrine, this golden dream, over which gentlemen are brooding, 
is altogether impracticable. It could not and would not exist, even if all nations 
should attempt to come into it. The different localities, conditions, and situations 
of the nations would give one country an advantage over another, and so destroy 
the very thing aimed at. But the nations of Europe will not in practice come into 
the doctrine of free trade. In the imposition of duties, they all discriminate 
against i^ ; and why should we not recognise the same principle and discriminate 
against them 1 Free trade on one side, and restrictions on the other, would be 
very far from the true doctrine of equality. 

It would be madness and folly for us to open our ports to the productiorte of all 
nations, while ihey are hedging in our commerce on every hand. This idea is so 
repugnant to the common sense of mankind, that no person would adopt it in his 
own private aflairs. ^Lec two neighbors be so situated that they were under the 
necessity of crossing each other^s land, and let one impose a duty upon the other 
for the privilege, and how long would it be before the other would be under the- 
necessity, in self-defence, of imposing something of a countervailing duty t tl* 
the cities of Boston and New York were equal in their advantages and resources^ 
and were cut off'from all the rest of the world, and were compelled to have com- 
mercial intercourse with each other, and the city in my own State should impose, 
restrictions upon the commerce of New York, how long would the honorable mem- 
ber from tliat city be willing to practise upon his free-trade doctrine ? Would he 
advise his constituents to remain tributary to the New England emporium, until the 
merchants and capitalists left the city and removed to Boston, where they could 
enjoy the advantages of laying New York under contribution ? Men may talk ot 
the free-trade theory, but no one would be willing to reduce it to practice. 

Mr. Chairman, the protection of our own industry is so important, and so obvi- 
ously the duty of the Government, that I hope and trust we shall adopt one of the 
hills now before us, with such modiflcaiions as may be found necessary. Such a 
measure is demanded at our hands: every interest requires relief. An exhausted 
Treasury and a stagnant commerce, agriculture languishing, and manufactures par- 
alyzed, tb us make their solemn appeal. Let the voice of the public be heard, and 
let us adopt a measure which will give to industry its due reward* 
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